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Among Our Exchanges— 
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Progress of Bee-Culture in England....... 
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Convention Notes— 
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Hybrids as Honey Gatherers 
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CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


The Weekly BeeJournal (T.G.Newman)$2 00.. 
8nd Gleanings in Bee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 





Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis) 3 00.. 


-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ..sssscee- 2 60. 
he 7 above-named papers....... 6 .. 
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We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
Ral and any of the foliowing periodicals, for 1882 
Tne prices quoted in the last column of figures. 

| first column gives the regular price of both. 


Publishers’ Price. Club. 


2% 
Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 260 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 235 | $1.00. 

The 4 above-named papers....... 4 50.. 4 00 


ESTABUSHED 
i 1861 


>» 








Postage to Europe 50 cents extra, 


6 | Entered at Chicago post office as second class matter. 











>| Advertisements. 


| _'THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
| Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 


11 | every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
11 | ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
11 | and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 
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= UlVEH S$ FOUNDATIONTTess 
12 | t 
: | The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 


| Send for Catalogue and Samples. 
| lwly D. 8. GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 
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HEDDONS CIRCULAR, 


FOR 1882, 


| NOW READY. 
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| Send address, Post Office, County and State. Be 
| sure to state whether or not you now have my 
| 1881 Circular. 


| Wanted—Beeswax; also, a Student Appren- 
| tice. Address, JAMES HEDDON, 
w35t Dowagiac, Mich. 


NOUTHERN CALIFORNIA! 


All about Resources, Climate, etc. 


What can be done here, what it costs to come, 
routes, when and where to go 


mh fehl ped fk fk fad felt ftfl ft d t 
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the Pacific coast, 


Semi-Tropic California, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


Sample copy to any address 


for three three-cent stamps. 





dress, 
2 80 CHAS. COLEMAN, JR., 
240 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
550| (§"Mention this paper. 49m4tx 


3 
3 Published every Wednesday by 
3 
4| THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
¢ 974 WEST MADISON S&T., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
4 At $2.00 a Year, in Advance. 
5 
5 | 
(2 Remit by money-order, registered letter, ex- 
press or bank draft on Chicago or New _ York, pay- 
- | able to our order. Such only are at ourrisk. Checks | 
2 | on local banks cost us 25 cents for collecting. 
o | 
5 Free of postage in the United States or Canada. 


go. 
The great Agricultural and Horticultural Paper of 


Subscription price east of the Rocky Mountains, 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 


t" Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


| 
| 
| 976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
| 


1882, --QUEENS--1882. 
Iam now booking orders. 

\ Warranted Italian Queens $1.00, 

six for $5.00; Tested do., after 

June, $1.50. Cyprians, Unwarrant- 

ed, $1.00, six for $5.00. Send for circular giving de- 

scription and recommendation from Postmaster 





| and county officers. Money onset office, Verse ilies, 
Mortonsyville, Woodford Co. Ky. 


IF YOU KEEP BEES, SEND TO 


J. A. OSBORNE, 


| Rantoul, Champaign Co., Ill., for Circular 
| and Price List of Hives, Sections, Smokers, Honey 
| Extractors, Comb Foundation, Bees, Queens. etc. 
| All goods warranted. lwitp 
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| Ky. 
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| 
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Langstroth Hives & Sections: 


CL fi 


Lewis’ Improved One-Piece Section. 


Objection has been made for the last two years, 
| by Heddon and others, to the One-Piece Section, 
| on account of the sharp corners made by the side- 
| insets, and by others to the tendency of the bees 
to make the combs narrower at the insets. Ourat- 
tention was called to these objections by recety- 
| ing large orders for sections without the side-insets. 
(one party ordering 30,000). We have now decided 
| to manufacture them like the above cut, without 
| side-insets. This improvement also enables us to 
| make them at a lower price, as there is less labor 
|onthem. Price, $4.50 per 1,000 on orders 
| not less than 500. No charge for crating. 
No Patent on this Section. 
Send for new Price List, now nearly ready. 


Cc. B. LEWIS, 


{Imtf] Watertown, Wis. 
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ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. OMAS G. NEW A 

974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 














DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive to the Extractor, aset 
of ae tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
basin ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
baskets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to JOHN M. DAVIS, 

30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, III. 

Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2 ; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 

M4 Tested Cyprian Queens, $4; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, $5; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
10c. per lb. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 lbs. or over, 

¢@ Send for Circular. lwly 


PARKER’S GINGE 





35ce. per lb. 








Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth&Strength 

Restorer Ever Used. 

It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
ofthe Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
&isentirely different from 
The Best, Clemnect, ond Bitters, Ginger Essences 
Most Economical Hair Dress- and other ‘Tonics, as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the neverintoxicates. Hiscox 
youthful color to gray hair, § & Co,, Chemists, N. Y¥. 
__50c, and $1 sizes. Large Saving Buying Dollar Size. 


Hair Balsam, 











Bees and ¢ Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


{# Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 
cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 


50wtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 





he Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 
For Bee Journal of 1880 
For Bee Journal of 1881..... ccccccocccs eee 
For Bee Journal of 1882........... soonest 
Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





- ~ = 

Thirty-six Varieties of Cabbage ; 26 of Corn, 28 
of Cucumber, 41 of Melon, 33 of Peas, 28 of Beans, 
17 of Squash, 23 of Beet and 40 of Tomato, with 
other varieties in proportion ; alarge portion of 
which were grown on my five seed farms, will be 
found in my Vegetable and Flower Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1882, sent FREE to all who apply. 
Customers of last season need not write for it. 
All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name, so far, that 
should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order gra- 
tis. The original introducer of Early Ohio 
and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early 
Corn, the Hubbard ——_- Marblehead 
Cabbage, Phinney’s Melon, and «a score of 
other new Vegetables. 1 invite the patronage of 
the public. New Vegetables a specialty. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 


49m5t 





The Original Patent 


BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 
Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE, 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


ABRONIA, MICH. 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newand great 
Medica! Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest,indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
an steel engravings,125 prescrip- 
AW Pe 7 tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address hg og 


KNOW SEL * Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 22wiy 








OR SALE-—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
39wly UL. C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co., Ill. 


SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
keep bees. The question department, conducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
a@ practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages handsomely gotten up in bookform. Every 
humber worth tho price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium list free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted. Address, 
SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 


CALIFORNIANS ATTENTION, 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP, 
a four-inch Dunham Machine, just right to make 
foundation for small frames. verything neces- 
sary to go right to work. 
Slw4t 5S. S. BUTLER, M. D., Los Gatos, Cal. 














The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A.J.COOK, ~ 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


3:0-— 
320 Pages; 135 Fine Illustrations. 
—_— 0° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook's Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises # full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races ot bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiury. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


—— 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real vulue.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook's Manuzul is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future buuk-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been my con- 
stunt guide in my operations and successful mun- 
agement of the zpiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n_ bee-culture, 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Ill. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. | It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which I like so_much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘'o ul taking an’ interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it earetully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America; & 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is @ credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most com plete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full er 
tion regarding the care and management o es 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the cultu } 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation a 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of = 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he wu : 
admirably to promote and make popular this — 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


—tot 
PricE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
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“Hallelujah; ’Tis Done!” 











This well-known and oft-repeated 
sentence expressed our feelings as we 
saw the last wagon load of BEE JOUR- 
NALS go to the post office, for the year 
1881. It was a long and trying pull to 
get through with the first year of the 
Weekly; it involved the expenditure 
of considerable money, much labor of 
brains and hands, and, in the face of 
the all-but universal depletion of bees 
last winter, and its consequent depres- 
sion On bee-keepers in the spring, it 
required a steady hand and daunt- 
less courage to maintain the Weekly 
in these very trying circumstances. 

“It is finished ;” the first year of the 
Weekly BeE JOURNAL is complete, 
and we view it with satisfaction—be- 
lieving that, as a Volume, it is second 
tonone of its predecessors. The en- 
couragement and general endorsement 
ithas received is even more than our 
host sanguine expectations. The 
subscribers of last year are nearly all 
tehewing their subscriptions for 1882, 
and, with their renewals, express their 
tnbounded approbation. Many who 
have heretofore only taken one or two 
lumbers a month, now desire it every 
Wweek,and hundreds of new readers are 
ilready enrolled for 1882. 

Itis hardly necessary to say that, 
for the coming year, we shall devote 
ill our energy, determined to make 

e JOURNAL even more interesting 
and instructive than it has heretofore 
been, if that is within the range of 
Possibilities. Its record, character, 
power and usefulness, in the past, 
pes 2 its guarantee for the future, 
obje BY prey in view the one grand 

Ct of its existence, that of further- 






































































































































































































































ing the interests of honey producers, 
by losing no opportunity to create a 
demand for this God-given product, 
opening up new avenues for its use, 
creating new demands and eager pur- 
chasers, both at home and abroad— 
thus benefiting every honey producer. 

With encouraged heart, we, to-day, 
commence anew the battle for progress 
—with the motto of ‘‘ ONWARD” in- 
scribed on our banner—fully aware 
that patient and persevering work 
will conquer all difficulties. 

Neither financial depression, loss of 
bees, failure of the honey crop in some 
localities, nor the foolish jealousies 
and merciless abuse, heaped upon us 
by evil-disposed persons, has been able 
to materially binder the usefuiness of 
the BEE JOURNAL, nor, in the least, 
to retard its onward march. From 
year to year it has increased in size 
and frequency of issue, in order to give 
its thousands of readers and corres- 
pondents an opportunity to participate 
in an interchange of thought, and ful- 
ly discuss the various topics of interest 
that are ever and anon presenting 
themselves to the apicultural world 
for investigation and decision. 

In short, the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
will continue to be the medium of the 
best thoughts of the most advanced 
apiarists of this age. It will keep 
abreast of the highest progress, favor 
the freest discussion, and, by every 
means in its power, advance progres- 
sive bee-culture. 


Scotch Heather. 








The true Scotch heather, Caluna 
vulgaris, the great honey producer of 
Scotland, has been found in America. 
As shown by botanical records, it ex- 
ists at Tewksbury, Mass., on Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine, and in Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia and New Foundland. 
Vick’s Magazine contains the follow- 
ing historical record of the Scotch 
heather in America : 


The existence of this plant in this 
country was a matter of great interest 
in botanical circles in the year 1861, 
and for some time afterwards. In 
that year Mr. Jackson Dawson, a gar- 
dener of Boston, made it known that 
the plants were growing in a wild 
state at Tewksbury. At first it was 
deemed incredible that it could be a 
native of this country. Dr. Gray took 
a great interest in the subject, visit- 
ing the locality and examining: the 
plants. All the facts being elicited 
from those living longest on the farm 
where it grows showed a knowledge 
of the existence of the plants in that 
field as early as 1810, and the condi- 
tion of some of_ the ‘oe at that 
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time to be such as to warrant the be- 
lief that they were at least a hundred 
years old, thus placing their origi 
near the year 1700. That part of the 
country is sparsely settled, and at 
that early date was still more so, and 
the spot where the heather grows is 
quite an unlikely one to attempt its 
cultivation. After considering all 
the circumstances, Dr. Gray, writing 
in the American Journal of Science, 
said : ‘‘ It may have been introduced, 
unlikely as itseems, or we may have 
to rank this heath with Scolopendrium 
officinarum, Subularia aquatica, and 
Marsilea quadrifolia as species of the 
old world so sparingly represented in 
the new that they are known only at 
single stations—perhaps late lingerers 
rather than new comers.” 


Later, in 1864, when it was fully 
confirmed, as had previously been 
stated, that this heath grew in New 





The Scotch Heather. 


Foundland, its indigenous character 
was quite accepted. Still later in the 
same year, it was announced that Cal- 
luna vulgaris was growing at St. Annis, 
on Cape Breton Island. And in 1865 
the re-discovery of it in New Found- 
land occurred, near Ferryland, on the 
east coast, where there isa small patch 
of it. Since then, as already stated, 
it has been found in Maine and Nova 
Scotia. 

The plant being found in all these 
laces, under conditions so unlikely 
or its introduction, little doubt re- 
mains that it is indigenous, and the 
probability that it is so is strengthened ° 
when it is considered, as has been 
noticed, that it exists at the extreme 
western limits of Europe, Ireland, 
Iceland, and the Azore Islands. New 
Foundland, Nova Scotia, Maine and 


Massachusetts are where it might ~ 











naturally be expected, if found at all 
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on this continent. Itis to be hoped 
that our Halifax friends wrill guard 
with scrupulous care the patch of it 
they yet possess. 





Planting for Honey. 


It is but a very short time since all 
the inquiries about planting for honey 
were answered nearly thus: ‘‘ It will 
not pay to plant anything for the bees, 
unless itis useful for something else.” 
The BEE JOURNAL for August, 1880, 
page 361, took the opposite ground, 
and now, to plant for honey has be- 
come almost as popular as the reverse 
was before that date. To furnish flora 
for our bees is just as reasonable and 
wise as to furnish pasture for our 
stock, and the time is coming when 
those who lack natural flora, and do 
not provide flora for the bees, will be 
thought as old fogyish as those who 
prefer box hives, black bees and from 
6 to 10 pound boxes for surplus comb 
honey. It is very pleasing to notice 
the agricultural, as well as other bee 
papers besides the JOURNAL, coming 
into line and advocating progress in 
this matter. The Indiana Farmer, of 
last week, advises bee-keepers to plant 
for honey, and adds: 

We have not had the room and time 
for extensive planting ourselves; but 
so far as our personal experience goes, 
we are satisfied of the feasibility of the 
plan. We believe that it will pay ina 
financial point of view, and in the more 
settled districts is destined to become 
the chief corner-stone for profitable 
bee-keeping. 

Yes, it ‘‘ is destined to become the 
chief corner-stone for profitable bee- 
keeping ;”’ there can be no doubt of it 
in the minds of reflecting, practical 
men. It it will pay to have bees work 
on basswood or white clover for a week 
or two, how much more profitable will 
it be to give them continuous pasturage, 
from which to gather honey from 
spring tillfrost? Thisisself-evident, 
and settles all controversy! By all 
means, plant for honey. There are 
many good honey-producers, but none 
are better than sweet clover—and none 
can give a more continuous flow of 
honey from June till afterit is too cold 
for the bees to fly. 


On Dec. 31, 1881, Mr. W. F. Con- 
ner, 151 Water street, Chicago, made 
a voluntary assignment, and Elisha 
Moore, Jr., was appointed assignee. 
The liabilities are put down at about 
$1,800,and the assets arenominal. So 
said the Chicago Tribune. Mr. C. had 
handled some honey, but we hope bee- 
keepers are not largely interested. 





GP On page 395 of the BEEJOURNAL 
for Dec. 14, Mr. Heddon makes use of 
the following language, in speaking of 
comb foundation: ** Every year I re- 
ceive samples by mail, and wherever 
I have ordered a few pounds, I have 
never in a single instance received 
ever so small a lot equal to the sam- 
ples. Nearly every piece of these 
samples betrays the use of soap.”” We 
have received several letters from 
foundation manufacturers in reference 
to this matter, all complaining of in- 
justice donethem by implication. Of 
course, this was farfrom Mr. Heddon’s 
intention, who probably intended only 
to censure the frequent practice of se- 
lecting the finest specimens as samples 
of their general sales. We trust no 
further notice will be taken of this 
matter. 





{ Many topics suggested by our 
correspondents for editorial articles 
are waiting until we can get time to 
write them. We hope soon to reach 
them—we are very busy now. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Progress.—The Iowa City Republi- 

can, in its report of the Fine Stock 
Convention, held at lowa City, Iowa, 
says: 
_ * Points of Progress in bee-keep- 
ing” by Rev. O. Clute, was the sub- 
ject of an interesting address. The 
speaker, who has become well-known 
the country over, delighted an already 
tired audience with a wonderfully in- 
teresting impromtu talk. He ex- 
plained his method of caring for bees, 
extracting honey, etc., illustrating his 
remarks by exhibiting his hives and 
other apparatus. 





Progress of Bee-Culturein England. 
—F. R. Jackson, Esq., writes as fol- 
lows to the West Sussex Gazette: 


Although there are few pursuits 
which with a like amount of care and 
capital yield equally remunerative re- 
sults, apiculture, as compared with 
other branches of industry, has been, 
till lately, much neglected in England. 
In May, 1874, several philanthropic 
and spirited gentlemen acquainted 
with bee-keeping, much interested in 
its pursuit, and convinced of the prac- 
tical benefits resulting therefrom, 
formed a committee, and instituted 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
for the encouragement, improvement. 
and advancement of bee-culturein the 
United Kingdom, particularly as a 








means of bettering the condition of 
cottagers and the agricultural labor- 
ing classes, as well as for the advocacy 
of humanity to the industrious labor- 
er—the honey bee. Under the aus- 
pices of this Association, the cottager 
soon found the hive bee the most pro- 
fitable live stock, necessitating a very 
small outlay, and thriving with little 
expenditure of time, which could be 
given when mostconvenient. Sosuc- 
cessful has bee-keeping proved under 
the modern rational and humane sys- 
tem, that a hive of bees returns in or- 
dinary seasons from 100 to 500 per 
cent. on its actual cost, many cot- 
tagers not only paying their rent by 
their bees, but realizing a considera- 
ble profit beyond this. Such success 
has attended the efforts of the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, that nu- 
merous county associations have been 
formed, over three of which the 
Princess Christian, the Duke of Con- 
naught, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury preside. Many noblemen also, 
as Presidents and Vice Presidents, 
are interested in bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciations, which are doing good work 
in their respective counties. Overthe 
Parent Association, the Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts, ever ready to lead the 
way in encouraging works of practical 
utility, has for some time presided. 
No countyin England is more favor- 
able for bee-keeping than Sussex, for 
which a Bee-Keepers’ Association is 


+=. | about being started, and the name of 


a popular nobleman as its President, 
augurs well for its prosperity and ad- 
vancement. <A pursuit at once so jn- 


- | teresting and profitable, should surely 


meet with the hearty support and co- 
operation of all who have at heart the 
comfort and well-being of the indus- 
trious cottager. 


Wasted Sweetness.—Mr. W. Z. Hut- 
chinson, in the Rural New Yorker, 
Says: 

There is, probably, enough honey 
that goes to waste for want of bees to 
gather it, to sweeten all of the pies, 
cakes and cookies that are baked. 
Upon nearly every eighty-acre farm 
there is enough honey secreted by the 
flowers each year to furnish its owner 
with “sweetening power” from honey 
harvest to honey harvest. It is ad- 
mitted by our best apiarists that a 
few colonies in a place give better re- 
sults than a large number; therefore, 
if the bees were scattered about, a 
few colonies at each farm, there would 
not be so much sweetness wasted. 
To be sure, there are, and probably al- 
ways will be, people who make a spe- 
cialty of bee-keeping, owning their 
hundreds of colonies; and this is all 
right; it is to such persons as these 
that we are indebted for the improve- 
ments that have made bee culture 
the safe, pleasant and profitable pur- 
suit it now is; but this need not deter 
any farmer from keeping a few colo- 
nies of bees that will supply his table 
with that most delicious and healthful 
of sweets, pure honey. They will pro. 
bably find bee-keeping to be one 0 
the most fascinating occupations 1D 
which they were ever engaged. 
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OQdd-Sized Frames.—In answer to a 
question in the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine 
Prof. Hasbrouck, says: 


There is one serious objection ¢to 
your plan. The size of frame you pro- 
pose would be irregular, and on that 
account your bees would be unsalable 
at anything like their real value, if you 
should ever want to sell. Bees sell 
pest in Langstroth or American 
frames, and probably as much honey 
can be taken with one of these frames 
as with the other, and as much with 
either as with frames of any othersize. 
The honey secured depends more on 
the locations and upon the experience 
and skill of the bee-keeper, than upon 
the size of the frame he uses. If you 
are sure that neither you, nor your 
children, assignees, or executors will 
ever want to sell bees, you can put 
them into whatever frames suit your 
fancy, as long as you can make one of 
the standard size of sections fit along 
side, and on top of it. 

Don’t think of using any irregular 
size of sections, even if you use an odd 
frame. The standard sections are 
kept in stock by supply dealers, and 
can be furnished cheaper, and on short- 
er notice than you can get any made 
to order. Besides they sell better 
when filled. 


a 


Antiquity of the Bee.—An exchange 
remarks as follows on this subject : 


The bee bears the same relation to 
the other orders of insects that the Cau- 
casian race bears to the other races of 
mankind; it is the highest type of in- 
sectian form and development. En- 
dowed withitstinet, and ‘ta kind of 
reason, differing perhaps only in de- 
gree from that of man, these insects 
dutrank all other articulates.”’ In the 
fossiliferous history of our earth, the 
bee does not date far back, but is the 
last to appear upon the earth’s surface. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1882, Time and Place of Meeting. 
Jan. 10—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N, Y. 
). M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
10—Eastern N. Y., at Central Bridge, N. Y. 
N. D. West, Sec., Middleburgh, N. Y. 
12, 13—Nebraska State, at Ashland, Neb. 
Geo. M. Hawley, Sec., Lincoln, Neb. 
17, I8—N. W. Il. & S. W. Wis., at Freeport, Il. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Il. 
17, 18—N. E. Wisconsin, at Berlin, Wis. 
T. K. Turner, Sec. pro tem, 
24, 25—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
25—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 
; Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 
April 11—Kastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
“y ——Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
'T’. Brookins, Sec. 
-5—lowa Central, at Winterset. Iowa. 
fenry Wallace, Sec. 


M 


wz In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
“ime and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Southeastern Michigan Convention. 

The first annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Michigan Bee Keepers’ 
Association was held at the Court 
House in Ann Arbor, Dec. 15, 1881. 
The meeting was called to order by 
the President. 

Professor G. B. Steere, of the Uni- 
versity, gave a very interesting ad- 
dress on ** the Races of Bees,” which 
imparted much valuable information. 
Speaking of the Asiatic races, he 
said: The large black bee was twice 
the size of our common bee, and 
built their nests under the limbs of 
trees, make a large quantity of wax 
and produce some honey. There are 
also the small bees that build their 
nests in rocks and_ hollow trees. 
There species of bees he thinks will 
not prosper in this climate. The 
large bee is very ferocious, and it is 
very dangerous to undertake to cap- 
ture them. The small ones are not 
so bad, but do not gather so much 
honey. Bee hunting isa profession 
with the natives; wax being the 
principal product. The large beeis 
Apis Dorsata. The professor has a 
young man living with him that he 
brought from the Phillippine Islands, 
whose father is a bee hunter by trade. 
Taxes and church rates are there paid 
in beeswax. The Professor expects 
to get more information through this 
young native. 

Another species found in the moun- 
tains of Formosa, where the climate 
is similar to ours, gathera good quan- 
tity and quality of honey, are very 
docile, live in the walls of houses, and 
are familiar with the family. He visi- 
ted the mountains in his travels 
around the world, became acquainted 
with the missionaries, and thinks 
that they may be secured through 
them. He was chosen a committe to 
correspond with them in order that 
some nuclei may be obtained. 

Dr. Ashley was very enthusiastic 
over the plan, and said we will call 
Apis Formosa the ‘‘coming bee.” 

The following essays were read: on 
wintering bees by N. A. Prudden; on 
feeding by L. W. Bodwell; on queen 
rearing by C. K. Bennett. The Pres- 
ident gave an address, and several 
discussions followed. The following 
otticers were elected: For President, 
H. D. Cutting, Clinton, Lenawee 
county; Joseph Butler, of Jackson, 
Vice President for Jackson county; 
C. K. Bennett, Vice President for 
Washtenaw county; and C. Thomson 
Briton, Livingston county; J. 
Murdock, of Dexter, Recording Sec- 
retary; G. J. Pease, Ann Arbor, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and N. East- 
wood, Ann Arbor, Treasurer. 

The time and place of next meet- 
ing was left tothe President, Secre- | 
taries and Treasurer, asan Executive | 
Committe. N. A. PRUDDEN. 


tc The Northwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet 





on Jan. 2, 1882. 
ions on important subjects concern- 
ing bees will be the order. 

L. H. PAMMEL, Sec. 


| session, 


The Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold their twelfth annual 
convention in the Common Council 
Halls, at Utica, N. Y.,on the 25th, 
26th, and 27th days of January, 1882. 
The executive committee are deter- 
mined to maintain the high standing 
and enviable reputation the associa- 
tion has justly gained in the past, and 
propose to outdo all former efforts on 
this occasion. From present indica- 
tions the coming convention promises 
to be the largest and most interesting 
ever held in America. New features 
will be introduced, and business of 
vital importance will be brought be- 
fore the convention that makes it the 
duty of every member and bee-keeper 
to attend. Essays and addresses are 
expected from Capt. J. E. Hethering- 
ton, W. L. Tennant, L. C. Root, James 
Heddon, Chas. Dadant, T. G. New- 
man, N. N. Betsinger, Dr. A. H. 
Marks, and others of America’s re- 
nowned apiarists,on the most inter- 
esting topics of the day. If you wish 
to enjoy the benefits to be derived 
from the good work already in pro- 
gress by this association, you will 
surely attend. All are invited; none 
can afford to remain at home. Arti- 
cles and implements of the apiary for 
exhibition, etc., should be sent to the 
Secretary, at Utica, N. Y., who will 
take personal charge of the same and 
arrange all articles so as to compare 
favorably with others on exhibition. 

Dr. A. H. Marks, Pres. 

GEO. W. Housg, Sec. 


t= The Nebraska State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Ashland, Neb., on the 12th 
and 13th of January, 1882. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all who are 
interested in bee-culture. Members 
will be returned to their homes by the 
railroad companies at 1 cent per mile. 

T. L. VonNDorN, Pres., Omaha. 
G. M. HAWLEY, Sec., Lincoln. 


tj The eastern New York Bee- 
Keepers’ Union Association, will hold 
their ninth Convention, Tuesday, Jan. 
10, at10 aym., at Central Bridge, Scho. 
Co., N.Y. W.D.Wrient, Pres. 
- D. WEsT, Sec. 


t= The annual meeting of the N. 
W. Illinois and 8S. W. Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held in 
Temperance Hali, Freeport, Stephen- 
son Co., Ill., on Jan. 17 and 18, 1882. 

JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 
-_--, 
t= The Indiana State Bee-Keepers 
Association is called to meet inannual 
Wednesday and Thursday, 
Jan. 24 and 25, 1882, in the rooms of 
the State Board of Agriculture. By 
order of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 








a 
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t= The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will be held at McKinney, 


| Texas, on Tuesday, April 25, 1882. 
in the City Hall at La Crosse, Wis., | 
Essays and discuss- | 


-—S 

ts Subscriptions may commence 

| with the first number of any month in 
the year. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Foundation for Sections—A Review. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





Just at the close of the honey sea- 
son for 1875, I received from Wm. 
Hoge, of New York city, a package 
of comb foundation to use in boxes, he 
saying, as anexplanation, that a great 
saving was to be gained by the use of 
it, as the bees would draw the side- 
walls out to full-length cells, thus 
making the combs out of the wax in 
the foundation. As it cost 20 lbs. of 
honey to make 1 |b. of wax, asaving of 
$4.00 per lb. was gained, as honey sold 
readily at 25 cents per lb. at that time, 
and a pound of foundation cost but 
$1.00, This was supposing, of course, 
that the pound of foundation would 
hold as much honey asa pound of nat- 
ural comb, and as itall looked reason- 
able at first sight, I tested the matter 
by buying one pound of it. 

As the honey season was so near be- 
ing over, I had to feed some extracted 
honey to get the sections containing 
the foundation sealed over, when I 
had as nice-looking sections of honey 
as I ever saw built with natural comb. 
However, I was soon convinced that 
the claim of saving to the bees was 
erroneous, as upon cutting, or rather, 
trying to cut these sections of honey, 
the knife would stop when it came to 
the foundation, and upon examination 
(which was done by alittle scraping 
and washing), I found I had my origi- 
nal piece of foundation untouched 
exceptas the bees had added their wax 
to it in building out the cells. 


The next vear more was used from 
different makers with like results, at 
which time I began to expostulate with 
A. I. Root, the most extensive manu- 
facturer at that time, reasoning that 
in time our honey markets would be 
= if we persisted in using such 
thick stuff asa base to the comb in 
our surplus honey. His reply was 
that ** It has already grown into quite 
an industry. and we are using wax by 
the ton.”” Time passes, and 1877 finds 
me with plenty of foundation, made 
from my Own wax, upon which many 
experiments were conducted; but at 
the end of the honey season we found 
all our honey built on foundation con- 
tained a thick base or ‘‘ fish-bone”’ in 
the center. Again I expostulated with 
Mr. Root, but was met with the reply : 
** Tt is utterly incomprehensible to me 
the way you stick to your old notions 
on foundation ; it has filled the mar- 
kets with most beautiful honey.” 

About this time the BEE JouRNAL 
lifted up -its voice of warning, and 
bee conventions resolved against its 
use for comb honey to such an extent 
that some of our large honey produ- 
cers began to study on the matter of 
making a very thin foundation to over- 
come this difficulty. In due time the 
Van Deusen flat-bottomed foundation 
appeared before the public as a result, 





and we had foundation so thin that it 
took from 10 to 14 square feet to make 
apound. This seemed to be success- 
ful as far as the ‘‘ fish-bone”’ was con- 
cerned; but as the bees had to change 
the flat bottoms into a lozenge-shaped 
septum, it began to be whispered 
around that it was not accepted as 
readily by the bees as foundation with 
a natural-shaped septum. However, 
this was far ahead of any brought be- 
fore the public so far. and thus it 
could be readily seen that we were 
making some progress. 


During 1880 we hear of still another 
advance, as Mr. Vandervort has suc- 
ceeded in producing foundation run- 
ning from 10 to 12 square feet to the 
pound, with a lozenge-shaped base, 
which is said to work equally as well 
as the Van Deusen, and having none 
of the objections urged against that. 
Thus, we find the Northeastern Con- 
vention,in February, 1881, giving that 
the preference over the Van Deusen. 
We now find A. I. Root falling into 
line, and advertising, in his price list, 
very thin foundation for comb honey, 
running at least 10 square feet to the 
pound, and our faith is now quite 
strong that comb foundation for sec- 
tion honey will prove a success, for 
“out of a multitude of counselors 
cometh wisdom.”’ 


Accordingly, last spring, to make a 
thorough test, I procured foundation 
of the following parties: A. I. Root, 
Medina, O.; G. W.Stanley, Wyoming, 
N. Y.; J. G. Whitten, Genoa, N. Y.; 
R. Van Deusen, Sprout Brook, N. Y., 
and Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, 
Ill. That procured of Root was his 
own make, but proved to run only 6% 
feet to the pound, instead of 10 as ad- 
vertised, and besides, it was made of 
very dark, dirty wax. That from 
Stanley was made on the Vandervort 
machine, was very nice wax, and run 
11 feet to the pound. Mr. Whitten’s 
was made on a Dunham machine, and 
was the nicest I had ever seen coming 
from a Dunham mill, as it run 10% 
feet to the pound, and was made of 
nice wax. Mr. Van Deusen’s was the 
thin flat-bottomed, which is, I think, 
the prettiest foundation to look at of 
any I have yetseen. Of Chas. Dadant 
& Son I had both the Root and Dun- 
hain. 


The Root run about 74 feet to 
the pound, and the Dunham about 6. 
As to the quality of wax, I will say 
this last was the nicest of all. I filled 
20 section boxes full within 34 of an 
inch of the bottom with each kind, 
and marked the name of the party 
producing the foundation on each box. 
In due time these boxes were placed 
on the hives so that an equal number 
(six, one of each kind) was on each 
hive. 


The different hives were examined 
at different times, and. the result 
showed that the two kinds produced 
by Dadant, and that by Stanley, were 
worked upon aboutalike, and finished 
at nearly the same time. That pro- 
duced by Root and Whitten was about 
a day later in being finished, while the 
Van Deusen was nearly three days be- 
hind the firstnamed. ‘This was taking 
the average time of the 20 colonies 





which worked upon them. Thus we 
proved by experiment, at least, that it 
did take time for the bees to manipu- 
late the flat-bottomed foundation. 


After all were off the hives we were 
anxious to know which kind had the 
thinnest base, or, in other words. which 
was the most free from the fish-bone 
center so much has been said about. 
Accordingly, I procured a very sensi- 
tive pair of scales, showing the varia- 
tion of 14 ounce accurately, and upon 
these fixed a No. 16 wire (being square 
at the end) so it stood perpendicular, 
I now placed the section of honey on 
this wire, letting it down carefully till 
the square end touched the base, and 
then watched the scale till the wire 
passed through, noting down the num- 
ber of ounces resistance produced by 
the base of the foundation on this 
wire. 

Each of the sections was thus sub- 
jected to this trial in three different 
places, when the amount was footed 
up and an average made, and the ave- 
rage of the 20 sections taken. When 
this was done, the same number of 
sections containing natural comb were 
subjected to the same test and an ave- 
rage taken, which gave us this show- 
ing: A. I. Root’s make showed the 
average pressure of 63% ounces; G, 
W. Stanley’s make ( Vandervort), 44 
ounces; J. G. Whitten’s (very thin 
Dunham), 54% ounces; R. Van Deu- 
sen’s (flat-bottomed). 5 ounces; Da- 
dant’s (thin Root), 534 ounces: Da- 
dant’s (thin Dunham), 6% ounces; 
natural comb, 444 ounces. Thus it 
will be seen that the Stanley (Vander- 
vort) foundation is even thinner than 
the natural comb, according to this 
showing; then in order comes the Van 
Deusen, Whitten (very thin Dunham), 
Dadant (Root). Dadant (Dunham) and 
A. I. Root (Root), none of which 
proved to be as thin as natural comb. 
These experiments were conducted 
carefully, to arrive at the truth of the 
matter as near as could be done in one 
season with 20 section boxes of each 
kind. This showing is very flattering 
indeed to Mr. Stanley. 

I am in no way interested in the sale 
of any kind of foundation, conse- 
quently am not prejudiced in the least. 
One thing I wish to say about all foun- 
dation, which I have long believed to 
be so, but have had nochance to prove 
it so till the past season, which is this: 
Atatime when honey is coming In 
moderately. say when a good colony 
is bringing in from 8 to 5 Ibs. per day 
of extaacted honey, comb foundation 
is a success in the surplus arrange- 
ment, but at atime when honey comes 
in with a rush, the same colony gath- 
ering from 12 to 20 pounds per day. it 
does not pay the cost, for my bees will 
filla box having a starter of natural 
comb, and finish it, as quickly as they 
will one full of foundation by its side. 
All through basswood the past season, 
when honey was coming in slowly, the 
foundation was drawn out and finished 
before a box by its side with a starter 
was half filled. but when the rush came 
on from teasel and red clover, those 
with starters were filled fully as quick, 
as has been my experience for severa 
years before. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Beautiful Bees. 





J. W. WHITE. 





“JT do not breed bees for beauty, 
put for business.”’ ‘* I do not care for 
pands, but for honey.” ‘‘ The bees 
which gather most honey are the bees 
which look the prettiest.””. How many 
songs of this kind are sung and caught 
up and repeated all over the land, un- 
til the uninitiated would think that 
there must be some inherent weak- 
ness in beauty, and some peculiar 
yirtue in uncomeliness. Is it true ? 

The all-wise Creator has given us a 
sense of the beautiful, and he ever 
seeks to gratify it in ten thousand 
ways. He has also given us a more 
or less clear perception that the beau- 
tiful and useful are in some way very 
closely related. Who, in beholding 
beautiful homes and lawns, beautiful 
farms and gardens, beautiful horses 
and cattle, beautiful fruits and grain, 
beautiful implements and machinery, 
and, not to add more, beautiful bees 
and honey, does not feel some gratifi- 
cation, and does not believe that in 
some way, excellent qualities are, or 
should be, embodied in their beautiful 
forms ? Why do people pay more for 
honey put up in neat packages than in 
uncomely ones? Is it not because 
they know that the good and the use- 
ful are closely related. 

For this reason I am in favor of 
beautiful bees. beautiful in form and 
beautiful in color. 

BEAUTIFUL IN FORM. 

This is the first and most important 
factor of.beauty in bees, as it is of 
their use. Agility or rapidity of mo- 
tion in the animal kingdom, in birds, 
beasts, fishes and insects, is found, in 
a corresponding form, graceful, long 
and tapering. The Italian bees are 
just as much superior to the blacksas 


voreed. The best fruits have the! American colors, so much the better. 
richest bloom. The best cattle may | A bright and beautiful bee is the bee 
have the prettiest marks. The brighter | for me, the bee for honey, and the bee 
color, as well as prettier form of the ‘for money. 

Italian bees, is the signaland promise! Milroy, Pa., Dec. 15, 1881. 

of their superior qualities. When sida 
they are kept perfectly pure in the 
clear, bright atmosphere of America, 
they grow into brighter colors, and, if 
they retain their perfect form, are as 
good honey gatherers as the newly 
imported Italians, or even better. Is 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Handling Bees Without Protection. 





WM. F. CLARKE. 





it not possible that a good deal of the 
contempt for light-colored bees has 
arisen from prejudice, or something 


I have just been reading a _ bit of 
Mrs. Harrison’s experience in_ bee 
manipulation, as narratedin the Prai- 


worse ? In most places, owing to more 
or less admixture of black blood, it is 
a good deal easier to raise dark or 
leather-colored Italians than it is to | 
raise queens which will produce light, | that, to use her own words, “‘ we for- 
three-banded workers. The first Ital- | got to put on our wire hat and gloves, 
ian queens I ever had, I bought from | until reminded of them by receiving 
Langstroth, Quinby and Cary. They|a sting on the nose, another on the 
were all warranted to produce three- | cheek, and a bracelet of them around 
banded workers, and they did it. |our wrists. Although we were desti- 
In 16 years’ experience, I have tute of an audience, we expressed our 
found that the bright Italians, as a| mind pretty freely with reference to 
rule, are in no way inferior to the | those who advise working with bees 
darker ones. Thislast summer I gave | without any protection. After deliv- 
special attention to this, and found|ering this essay we retired to the 
that my lightest-colored bees are the | house, pulled out the stings, and. don- 
very best workers I have. AsIsaw | ning wire hat and gloves, went out 
in the papers so much about superior | again to the apiary a much smarter 
colonies of the dark Italians, 1 sent| though sadder woman.” The above 
to a number of the most reliable and woula read better to my notion, if “1” 
widely-known men who offered queens | and ‘my ” had been used instead of 
for sale. It cost something, but I got|** we” and “tour.” Not only so, but 
my money back, if not in better bees | we could then concentrate ali our sym- 
—in a better knowledge of what others ae on one sufferer. I wish I had 
are doing. been the audience to have heard that 
If these dark-colored Italians have | piece of Mrs. H’s mind which she de- 
not some black blood in them, their | livered so freely in regard to those 
looks and their manners belie them. | who advise working among bees with- 
Possibly their mother, or their grand-| out any protection. But I add my 
mothers had a taint of black blood in| ** Amen” to it all the same, that is if 
them before they left Europe. They | she didn’t say anything stronger than 
may be good honey gatherers—so are |‘ drat-em,” or “confound-em,.” which, 
the hybrids. A pure Italian queen | of course, being a lady, may be taken 
which has mated with a black drone, ‘for granted. Still, if she felt like the 
g 


rie Farmer of Dec. 17, and enjoyed a 
hearty laugh over it. Her ladyship 
was in such a hurry to try ‘ Hill’s 
Devices” for successful wintering, 





the kind I had 16 years ago, will pro- 


duce good workers, and the queens 
raised from her will be large and pro- 
lific, and their workers very energetic 
and industrious. But as yet, I have 
found nothing which pleases me so 


their form is more beautiful. In look- 
ing over some old volumes of the BEE 
JOURNAL this morning, I found in 
vol. [V., page 57, the following from 
the pen of Charles Dadant: 

“All (Italians) are alike in all hives, 
all have three yellow bands....and, 
above all, an abdomen more tapered— 
abody more slender, giving them a 
more graceful shape and brisker ap- 
pearance than those of our would-be 
Improved bees. As it is above all 


in both form and color. 

One point more: Bees, as every- 
thing else, have their normal size. 
All queens under the normal size 
should be rejected, at least they should 
never be used to breed from. It may 
in the shupe of the body of the workers, | produce no apparent change to breed 
that their superiority over the black bees from small queens for one or twogen- 
resides, we must adhere especially to the | erations, but if persevered in, it may 
shape of the Italian bees.” | produce. dwarfed bees. 

The italics are Dadant’s. Has not} When_I first commenced raising 
this point been lost sight of too much, | queens, I had some quite small ones; 
and in the effort to raise many queens | Some of them did well, and some of 
for the market, has not beauty, and| them laid small eggs, and their bees 

ence superiority, been sacrificed in| When they first came out of the cell, 
many cases to numbers? Long, slen-| were toosmall. There isdanger here. 
der, tapering queens and workers are | In all the queens I have bought for 
the most beautiful bees, and they are | years from different parties, there was 
the best. | only one or two which were not below 
is bs the normal size. 
BEAUTIFUL IN COLOR. As the result of all my experience 

Form should never be sacrificed for | and observations, I say in all sincer- 
color, nor is it necessary. Canwe not| ity, let others have what they will, 

ave the best qualities, not only in| but give me the long, tapering, three- 
the prettiest forms, but also in the banded Italians, and if they have been 
brightest colors ?_ There is no law of | long enough in this country to become 
necessity by which they can be di-| naturalized, and to hang out the 

















well as beautiful Italians—beautiful | 





school- girl who wished she were a boy 
just for a little while, when she 
| dropped her school-books in the mud, 
I should not be disposed to blame her 
very severely. 

Very absurd things are sometimes 
said by bee-keepers of high standin 
about the use of veils and gloves, an 
the idea is often conveyed that, hav- 
ing recourse to them, is proof positive 
of want of certain qualities essential 
to apiarian eminence. I wish this 
class of bee-keepers, as well as my- 
self, had heard Mrs. Harrison’s im- 
promptu remarks on the occasion in 
question. Judge M, an old friend of 
mine, and an enthusiastic amateur 
bee-keeper, was one of those who 
would have been ‘*‘ hit hard ”’ by Mrs. 
Harrison, if he had been within hear- 
ing of her cursory remarks. But he 
was converted a long time ago by a 
bit of personal experience. It was a 
favorite pastime of his to poke fun at 
me for using a veil and gloves, but 
one day he called on me and said: 
‘**T have come to own up; yes. I con- 
fess the corn. After this, I shall 
wear a veil and gloves in handling 
bees.”” He then went on to relate, 
that, the day before, he was takingan 
after-dinner look at his apiary, when, 
by some mischance, his foot slipped, 
and he fell heavily against a hive of 
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money expended, provided, however, 
there is no foul brood in the neighbor- 
hood outside of the apiary treated, 
whereby bees in that apiary may be 


bees, knocking it over. Instantly, 
the disturbed occupants came at him 
with fire and fury. Fortunately, the 
rass was long, and there was a big 
orway spruce, well brushed to the 


case under discussion. Honey is pal- 
atably enjoyed for its sweetness, 
Chemistry tells us that it ranks with 
glucose, in respect to that element, and 


ag vane close by. 
n 


his head esconced in the evergreen 
brush. There he lay, the bees not 
standing, but flying guard all around 
him. They kept him prisoner till the 
shades of evening gathered, and he 
improved the passing hours by think- 
ing over some law eases he had on 
hand, rising, at last, smarter and sad- 
der, like Mrs. Harrison. To guard 
against possible contingencies, it is 
well to be protected. 


But why does Mrs. H. use a wire) 
It is a stiff, clumsy affair, and 


hat ? 
gets unpleasantly rusty with the 
moist breath. Black netting is bet- 
ter. A veil of any kind is rather close 
and hot, especially in July weather, 
but a Turkish bath does one good, and 
I get several in the course of a season, 
without expenditure of money, or loss 
of time, as one of the casual advanta- 
ges of bee-keeping. 
Listowel, Dec. 22, 1881. 


> > + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Salicylic Acid and Foul Brood. 


A. R. KOHNKE. 


The difference of opinion as to the 
probability or possibility of curing 
foul brood, as stated in the proceedings 
of the Michigan State Convention, I 
consider very damaging to the bee- 
keeping public at large; the more so, 
when noted bee-keepers disagree on 
the subject. Mr. C. F. Muth says it 
can be cured by the use of salicylic 
acid, while Mr. D. A. Jones asserts he 
has thoroughly tested it, and found it 


of no use, indirectly hinting that he | 


has another andsurer remedy. From 
the nature of the disease, I doubt Mr. 
Jones having hada ease of genuine 
foul brood. Nor will Mr. Townley’s 


remedy stay the progress of the dis- | 


ease among his remaining bees, if it 


has attacked as many as 60 or 70 colo- | 


nies, for he could not possibly know 
what colonies of the remainder had 
caught the contagion before the dis- 


ease makes its appearance among the | 


brood. 

Sut. then, there is a great deal in 
knowing how todoathing. It would 
take more space than I am allowed in 
this article to describe, minutely, the 


modus operandi, but I will say this | 
much, if Mr. Jones knows of a better | 


remedy, please let us bee-keepers have 


the benefit of it; if not, I make the | 
following proposition to him: I agree | 
to go to his apiary next summer, first | 
week in July, to cure with salicylic | 
acid a genuine ease of foul brood, if | 


he has such; if he has not, he may 
designate any other infected apiary 
accessible by railroad, lying between 
the Missouri river and 4th deg. long. 
east of Washington, and between the 


A0th and 48th degs. north latitude. If | 


I succeed, he is to pay me $500 and all 
expenses of traveling and boarding; 
if I do not succeed, he is to pay noth- 
ing, lL assuming the loss of time and 


Quick as thought 
e dropped, and crawling forward got 


exposed to continuous contagion. It 
will take from 3 to6 weeks to do it, 
according to whether or not there are 
many colonies, and badly diseased. 
My time would, of course, be worth 
more than the above sum asked, as I 
| Want to carry on some experiments at 
| home, to do which I would have toen- 
gage a competent man ; but I wish to 
| remove all doubts with bee-keepers as 
to the curing of foul brood, and Mr. 
Jones will have the choice of either 
accepting my proposition, or acknowl- 
edge to have been mistaken as to his 
thorough test of salicylic acid. 
Youngstown, O., Dec., 1881. 








For the American Bee Journal. 
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Extracted Honey—No. 1. 


JAMES HEDDON. 
After wishing each other a happy 
and successful New Year, do we not 


through the BEE JOURNAL, though 
they sometimes waxed warm, have 
been the means of giving us more 
light, and bringing us nearer to that 
point which we never can reach—per- 
fection. Each of us may have thrown 
out some erroneous theories, but they 
served a useful purpose in arousing a 
desire to put truth in their place upon 





| better. 
| Thus we are all helping each other 
|slowly, but surely, up the hill of sei- 
lence. All we ask of each other is our 
jlast and best thoughts, honestly ex- 
| pressed, and that each accords to the 


| other, freely, all the rights expected 


| by himself; and he that is not willing | 


to do this, is not yet morally or intel- 
| lectually civilized. 

I feel that no one should commence 
|a series of articles upon the subject of 
‘* Extracted Hloney,”? without men- 

tioning the names of Chas. Dadant & 
Son, and referring to their little book 
upon this topic. If the value of a 
work consists in its candid, able and 
| practical style, the quick adaptability 
of means to ends, and the profit to be 
realized by following its instructions, 
then, in my judgment, this little work 
on ‘* Extracted Honey,” for its size 
and cost,stands unrivalled by any book 
| ever written upon the subject of api- 
culture. While the little work de- 
scribes ways and means very different 
from what we would use to reach the 
;Same end, in each case the result 
reached isthe same. In these articles 
I desire to pick up what stray heads of 
grain I ean, that may have been left 
after Messrs. Dadants’ harvester. 

It may seem strange that a comb 
/honey producer should choose this 
| subject, but till within a very few 
| years the greater portion of my pro- 
| duction has been extracted honey. In 
| this article I wish to consider the value 
of the commodity viewed from a pala- 
table and hygienic standpoint. While 
my knowledge of chemistry is very 
limited, I know a few primary princi- 
ples that I think apply directly to the 


all feel that our past year’s discussions | 


the part of others who knew the facts | 


that they are about one-third as sweet 
as cane sugar. Thisseemsa bad defect 
—let us see: 

Chemistry, also (like all sciences, 
modest and truthful) tells us that 
wood fiber (sawdust) possesses the 
same elements that glucose does. It 
admits it cannot see through it, saw- 
dust is not sweet. and then asks, What 
is sweetness ? No one being so well 
able to solve the problem, all look to 
chemistry with longing eyes, and she 
says, ‘‘ it seems to me to be, simply, a 
peculiar arrangement of molecules 
that produce, by such arrangement, a 
certain sensation in the mouth called 
sweet.” 

Thus we see that at last the con- 
sumer is left to be the judge. This 
consumer has been in the habit, in the 
past, of calling honey the ‘ sweetest 
of all sweets.” If I am not much 
mistaken, all consumers of to-day who 
have judged only by their taste, believe 
honey to be first class in its sweetness. 
I remember reading in the BEE Jour- 
NAL some years ago that honey was 
88 per cent. as sweet ascane sngar. It 
seems that,after all, honey will assume 
for itself all the value established by 
the appetite. Chemistry may tell us 
| to-day and to-morrow that glucose and 
honey are essentially the same—both 
| grape sugar—of the same sweetness, 
|ete., but that is not the impression 
upon the taste of man, or the health 
of bees. Any one who has takena 
mouthful of glucose, was no doubt 
surprised at the lack of sweetness and 
general tastelessness of the stuff, not- 
withstanding that honey has been his 
standard. Now, if it should prove to 
be a fact that honey effects this sweet 
sensation in the glands of the taste 
|only. that it fails to exhibit the same 
power in the stomach or in cookery, 
then that will be an argument against 
it as a staple, but largely in its favor 
as a luxury; perhaps so much so as 
to make ita staple luxury, like oys- 
ters, etc. 

The indulgence in the pleasure of 
sweet-eating is, in this land of luxury 
and plenty, carried to excess, often to 
the extent of overbalancing the sys- 
tem. Of course, it is the principle of 
sweet acting upon the body below the 
glands of taste, that produces the bad 
effects. I am of the opinion that in 
honey we can *‘ get the game without 
the blame,” for | have never been able 
to eat enough of it yet to feel that my 
system was surfeited with sweet, as I 
have realized from excessive indul- 
gence in cane and maple sugars. 


The acute disturbances experienced 
by exceptional individuals, no doubt 
arise from their peculiar idiosyncra- 
sies. Their stomachs probably con- 
tain, to an eminent degree, some 
peculiar elements that are very antag- 
onistic to elements contained in the 
honey—some acids deposited by the 
glands of the bees, or some element In 
the floating pollen. ie 

Most of us know that by subjecting 
honey to the degree of heat that boils 
water, for a short time, the particles 
of floating pollen appear to be either 
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discharged or dissolved; also certain 
acids seem to be discharged. Should 
the very least part of growth have 
begun (thus giving the honey a 
“twangey” taste), the degree of heat 
referred to destroys the bacteria, and 
honey, after being thus treated, will 
agree with many who cannot use it be- 
fore such heating. This a point well 
for us to remember. 

Were it not for the aid of that ele- 
ment heat, as applied to our food, 
there is little doubt but man would, to 
afar greater degree than at present, 
become a prey to these low forms of 
animal and vegetable life. 

In comparing comb with extracted 
honey, little need be said. If ex- 
tracted is more healthful than comb 
honey, I think it is only that which 
has been heated. The idea that wax, 
because indigestible is injurious, l 
deem amistake. Physiologists tell us 
that the pylorus (the gate between the 
stomach and intestines) readily opens 
and lets through any indigestible sub- 
stance, while it struggles long and 
hard with any food possibly digesti- 


ble, and with the class difficult of di- | 





gestion is where our trouble arises. | 
One celebrated physiologist believes | 


certain kinds of | 


| 


that a portion of 
wholly indigestible material, taken at | 
our meals, serves a beneficent purpose. 
I would sooner think the particles of | 


favorable than otherwise. 
I think the only question involving 
adiscussion upon comb vs. extracted 


ject further on in these articles. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Dec. 26, 1881, 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Improvement of Bees. 
L. R. JACKSON. 


Much has been said on this subject 


| business. 
.| like, and doubtless would answer well 


| honey bee had never fanned the air. 
| Now, we do not claim that we can 


Semeer. fen 00 , aneabent anait + |have every one of our queens mate 
ley, 18 the one of greatest profit to) with one of these select drones, neither 
the producer. I will touch that sub- | 





of late,and yet we are not agreed. | 


Many queen breeders, and especially 
dollar-queen men, claim there is no | 
improvement to be made in our Italian 
bees, and the best we can do is to rear 
our queens from imported mothers. 
Others claim they can be improved the 
Ssaine as Other stock. Ihave said bees 


as that produced by our very best col- 
ony of a few years ago, we shall have 
no further need of importing colonies, 
for Apis Americana will be the best 
bee in the world.” 


I have believed for three years that 
our bees could be improved until there 
will be but little difference in the 
amount of honey produced by any of 
our colonies. I find that my record 
book shows less difference each year 
since I have been trying to improve 
my bees, and I know I am not getting 
less honey, so it must be an improve- 
ment. 


G. W. Demaree, in reply to an arti- 
cle of Doolittle’s, says, on page 219 of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL: “ Mr. 
Doolittle’s advice, to breed from the 
queen whose colony. produces the 
most honey,isa good theory, but in 
my opinion, poor practice.” I have 
for years selected my best colonies for 
my queens and drones, and in my 
opinion itis the best thing we can doif 
we want good honey gatherers. Again 
Mr. Demaree says, on page 258 of the 
AMERCAN BEE JOURNAL: “To rear 
good queens we are told that we must 
select one colony to rear our queens 
from and another to furnish the drones 
to fertilize them, and we are ready for 
This looks quite business- 


| enough if the apiarist resided in some 
wax, So small as they are, were more | e u 


secluded spot where the wings of the 


do we claim it can be done at all times 
of the year, but we do claim we can 
have a large majority of our queens 
mate with these selected drones. I 
will give my plan of rearing queens. 
I breed for the honey gathering qual- 
ities, hardiness, and amiability. Ise- 
lect the queen that has given the 
largest amount of honey and has win- 


| tered best to rear my drones from; I 


then select as many of the next best as 
I wish to rear queens from. At least 


one of these queens must be selected 


¢an be and have been improved, and L | 


think the majority of successful honey 
producers agree with me in this. 

Rey. A.Salisbury, in the AMERICAN 

EE JOURNAL of May 9, page 74, 
Says: **Our American Italians have 
been bred up to a high standard of ex- 
cellence, and we want no step back- 
= by importing inferior bees from 

aly. 


‘remove all combs the bees cannot | 


G. M. Doolittle, in his report for | 


1881, in Gleanings, page 527, says: “One 
thing we notice with pleasure which 
Was that our colonies gave nearly an 
equal yield per hive. This is what I 
lave been breeding for for the past 
few years, hoping to obtain like results 
from all, and not have one colony in 
the yard give a large yield and an- | 
other nothing, When we, as apiarists 
of America, can bring our bees up to 
such a standard of excellence that all | 
Colonies will produce an equal amount 
of honey, and said amount be as large | 


| frames having no queen cells. 


from some other apiary to prevent too 
close in-and-in breeding. By the first 
of April I give each of these colonies 
a frame well filled with pollen, having 
been set away the summer before. I 
place plenty of drone comb in the hive 
I wish to rear drones from, and have 
the other hives all worker comb. I 


cover and place a chaff cushion on 
each side of the cluster and a good 
thick cushion on top of the frames. I 
now commence to feed each of these 
colonies what they will use each day, 
and give more combs as fast as they 
will use them until they are bnilt up 
to full colonies. 5 i 


one of the other colonies and give an- 
other frame of drone brood until I 
have as many drones as I want. IL 
continue feeding each day until the 
bees swarm; I then remove three 
I place 
these in a new hive and place a chaff 


division board on each side, and place | 


the queen on these frames with bees 


enough to cover them and return the | 
'rest of the bees to the old hive. 


In 5 
days I divide the old colony up into 





As fastasa frame is | 
filled with drone brood I remove it to | 


nuclei—2 frames anda queen cell. I 
now break my drone colony up into 
nuclei for the remainder of the queen 
cells. If I still have queen cells left 
and wish to use them, I take frames 
from the colonies that have not been 
fed, if there are any that can spare 
them. These young queens will be 
fertilized before colonies that have 
been left to themselves will have any 
drones flying. Further south than 
this we should begin work earlier than 
the ‘first of April. These nucleican 
soon be built up to good strong colo- 
nies. This plan, of course, would not 
do for rearing large quantities of 
queens for sale at the price queens 
are now sold. Iam not in the queen 
trade, being one who believes if it 
pays to keep bees at all it will pay to 
keep them for the honey they will 
gather. I have never made an aver- 
age of less than $5.50 per colony for 
the honey sold, besides the increase, 
and have run as high as $24.00 per 
colony for all the bees I had in the 
spring. This is over and above all ex- 
penses, except for the new hive, and 
that expense I count tothe new swarm. 
Next year I will try a few Syrian 
queens crossed with Italian drones, 
and a few with the second cross with 
Italians. 


Friend Doolittle, would it not pay 
you to write a book on bee-keeping ? 
We all know you are a successful bee- 
| keeper, and when we want advice we 
' need to go to one who is successful. I 
would be glad to have a book written 
by you and would pay a good price for 
‘one. Itis true we have a number of 
| good works on the apiary, but I believe 
| a work could be written on the prac- 
| tical management of bees that would 
| be of more use to the honey producer 
|than any of them, and I have confi- 
| dence enough in your plan of manag- 
| ing bees to believe you could give us 
just such a work as we need. 
Fairland, Ind., Dec. 26, 1881. 











From Florida Agriculturist. 


Bee-Culture in Florida. 





W. S. HART. 





To the industrious bee-keeper, the 
' coast counties of Southern Florida of- 
fer a field of profit unsurpassed by any 
|other section of the United States. 
|/ Among these counties, Volusia is at 
present ahead in amount of bees 
owned and honey produced. Here we 
have none of the winter troubles inci- 
'dent to Northern bee-keeping, such 
_as winter packing, carrying in and out 
of cellars and bee-houses, freezing, 
dysentery, dwindling, ete., the last 
two of which carried off 50 per cent. 
of all the bees in the north during the 
/past winter. That dreaded disease, 
\** foul brood,” is also unknown here. 
Our bees winter perfectly on the sum- 
| mer stands, and gather honey or pollen 
every month in the year. The honey 
flow commences about the first of Feb- 
ruary, and swarming about the 10th of 
March. In April or May we usually 
have a honey drouth of a few weeks, 
sufficient to check the swarming fever. 
Then comes the saw-palmetto, sweet 
i bay, basswood, etc., giving a flow of 
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very heavy honey, of a light amber 
color, and excellent flavor. This flow 
lasts until the cabbage-palmetto and 
mangrove come, in the last part of 
June. From this on until about the 
10th of August, the flow is continuous 
and heavy, the honey as handsome as 
can be produced, and of very fine 
flavor. 

A resting spell now comes for the 
bees, which lasts until the middle of 
September, when the fall flowers, and 
later, the saw-palmetto berries yield 
a surplus of darker honey, suitable for 
winter supplies or spring feeding. As 
bees fly here almost every day in the 
year, fall honey can be fed without 
fear of dysentery. 

Some of the leading honey and pol- 
len producing trees are the maple, 
willow, sweet gum, the bays, orange, 
myrtle, oaks. basswood, hickory, you- 

on, mock olive, saw-palmetto, cab- 

age-palmetto and mangrove. The 
last two of which come together in the 
middle of summer, and are unequaled 
as honey producers by any thing else 
in the whole vegetable kingdom known 
to the writer. They produce honey in 
abundance of the finest quality, and 
we think it safe to say, never fail to 
a. a good crop. We also have 
1oney-producing vines and plants too 
numerous to mention. 

Bees increase very fast, and, as the 
season is long, and the winter mild, 
even a small handful of bees can be 
safely built up into a strong colony in 
a short time. 

The writer started this past spring 
with 35 colonies, which increased to 
86 ; some were disposed of, and others 
run for comb honey or queen raising, 
so there were but 60 colonies worked 
exclusively for extracted honey. From 
these I took 6,210 lbs. of honey by 
Aug. 10. I have since taken a few 
hundred pounds—enough to make my 
crop foot up 7,5001bs., without putting 
my bees on short allowance. Several 
of my neighbors have done nearly as 
well. 

Transportation for our crop to all 
the large markets of the world by 
water is good, and getting better 
every year. Hive lumber is cheap. 
Living is inexpensive, and orange 
growing (our leading industry here), 
can be coupled with bee-keeping to 
the advantage of both. 

The bee’s a mode! citizen—ease, food, 

Life, all is yielded to the public good ; 

No individual interests weigh a grain, 

Where there are public interests to maintain ; 
As in old Rome, when all were for the State, 


Rich helped the poor, and poor men loved the 
great. 


New Smyrna, Fla. 





-_ 
For the American Bee Journal 
Notes from Western Missouri. 


LEE EMRICK. 





Another year is numbered with the 
past. A year remarkable for its ex- 
tremes of heat and cold; of floodsand 
drouth, and closing with weather 
mild and spring-like. But mid all 
these changes the BEE JOURNAL has 
never failed to make its weekly call, 
and in renewing my subscription for 


entertained and benefited as I cer- 
tainly have been in the past. 

The past winter was most disas- 
trous to bees, as many empty hives 
forcibly tell. I had 105 colonies at the 
beginning of winter. When _ the 
peach bloomed I could count but 45. 
By natural swarming my number now 
stands at 70, and I think in good con- 
dition, in numbers and stores. The 
honey crop was a failure. From 40 
colonies in two story Langstroth hives, 
I extracted about 600 pounds, or an 
average of 15 pounds to the colony. 
From 30 colonies run for comb honey, 
I had no surplus. Isold my extracted 
honey readily at 15 cents per pound. 

By this showing, any one can see 
that my bank account would be small 
if I depended on bee keeping alone. 
But 1 combine it with stock raising 
and farming, and so a failure of the 
honey crop is not so severely felt. 
The sweet clover certainly is to be 
rized as a honey plant; it blossomed 
Caer than any other plant during 
the severe drouth of the past summer. 
I have been trying alsike clover, 
butit has not yet proved a success. I 
do not think it adapted to this cli- 
mate. 

Harrisonville, Mo., Dec. 28, 1881. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Sweet Clover for Bottom Lands. 


WM. BOLLING. 





Bees in this part of the country are 
not in as good a condition to go into 
winter as they might be. The fall 
flow of honey was very small; the 
blossoms of goldenrod and aster dried 
up before they had fairly opened, and 
bees worked very little on them; this 
stopped late breeding, and but little 
brood was found in the hives by the 
end of September. 

I packed my 42 colonies of bees for 
winter on their summer stands, in the 


Same manner as described in BEE 
JOURNAL for Aug. 3, page 241. [had 


some 200 lbs. of honey in frames ready 
to extract, but while the drouth con- 
tinued, I kept it for future necessity, 
and when I packed my bees, it was 
just the thing I needed to let my bees 
have plenty of honey to winter on. 

Honey has been sold here from 15 
to 18 cts. for eomb, and 10 to 14 ets. 
for extracted. I have sold all my ex- 
tracted honey to the laboring class of 
people for 14 cts. per lb., who want to 
put the honey on bread for their 
children on going to school. Two lbs. 
of honey will cost no more than 1 Ib. 
of butter, and the former will go much 
further than the later. 

As soon as we have educated the 
laboring classes in this country to use 
honey in this way, and that honey is 
as wholesome and healthful for their 
children as butter, honey producers 
will never see the market glutted with 
extracted honey. 

Allow me to say to Mr. E. Doty, 
Macksburg, Iowa, that he can plant 
nothing better on his 8 acres of bot- 
tom lands than sweetclover to answer 
every purpose. Sweet clover will 
grow on bottom lands, even if the 





the coming year I know I will be 


One of my neighbors had about 2 acres 
on the bottom of the Big Canadaway 
Creek, thickly grown with sweet clo- 
ver; he mowed it in June, but when 
in August and September the sun had 
burnt up every green thing in the 
pastures, and farmers had to feed 
their cows from the hay-mow, his cows 
had plenty of green clover to eat, and 
could make butter without extra cost 
for grain ; and last, though not least, 
my bees gathered the honey and 
worked on it from early morning un- 
til late at night. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., Dee. 15,1881. 

facile een siscelelipceceininaiadinias 


For the American Bee Journal 
The Apiary Register Book. 
M. L. TRESTER. 


I like Mr. Thomas’ suggestions 
about the form of this book. I would 
like a book ruled as follows: First 
column, number of stand or location, 
which is always permanent: then, 
number of hive, which is liable to be 
changed from one stand to another; 
age of colony; age of queen; race of 
bees from which the queen came; es- 
timated number of bees in a colony, 
estimated amount of honey in the 
hive ; when the honey was last taken 
away; date of last observation ; two 
or three blank columns for apiarists 
to place a heading to suit themselves, 
and a wide column for remarks, sim- 
ply a good book or none. 

One year ago I packed straw all 
around and over the hives, two or 
three feet thick, leaving open the 
small entrance, and I lost them all. I 
bought two Italian colonies in the 
spring and started anew ; increased 
to 14 colonies by division, and ex- 
tracted 230 Ibs. of honey, leaving 
them plenty for winter. If I have ten 
colonies in the spring I will feel posi- 
tive that I have made over four hun- 
dred per cent. Llike the Ber JoUR- 
NAL and my bees very much, but if I 
had a east iron nose and upper lipI 
would like the bees better. 

Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 17, 1851. 


——— 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Consumption of Honey in Winter. 





REV. DR. M. MAHIN. 





In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
December 28, W. Williamson, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, says of bees flyin 
out in such weather as we have ha 
during the winter so far, ‘* Of course 
they consume more honey.” Lam 
well satisfied from my observation 
during the last twelve years that this 
isa mistake, though a very common 
one. Twoand four years ago the bees 
flew out almost every week, and some- 
times almost every day for weeks at a 
time, and the consumption of honey 
was much less than in cold winters. 
If breeding were carried on abundant- 
ly the consumption of food would be 
large; but it is not, and with a moder- 
ate supply of honey I apprehend no 
danger from starvation. So far my 
bees, which are on the summer stands, 





point of the roots will touch the water. 


have consumed but little honey, as 12- 
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dropped on the bottom boards. I do! 
not know, of course, how much warm- 
er the weather isin Kentucky than it 
is here; but I do know that in this 
part of the country the prospect for 
safe and successful wintering could 
not be better. 

I am very much pleased, so far, 
with the Syrian bees. Mine are easily 
handled, and they are much more 
quiet in warm fall and winter weather 
than either blacks or Italians. And 
yet they will put dead bees outside of 
the hive when the temperature is be- 
low freezing. I will, if Ilive, give 
them a more thorough trial next year. 
Ihave but one purely mated queen, 
and I procured her from D. A. Jones, 
and of course she is pure and purely 
mated. I have three queens raised 
from her, but they were so late that I 


| 





have not seen very many of their 
srogeny. I think they mated with 
Black drones. I have never seen bees 
fill themselves with honey, when the 
hive is opened, more eagerly than do 
the Syrians. They are somewhat ex- 
citable, and threaten to sting, but 
they seldom do it. If they prove 
equal to my expectations, I will Syr- 
jianize a large part of my apiary. 

Of course, I want the BEE JouR- 
NAL for next year, and all the rest of 
the years while I live and keep bees. 

Logansport, Ind. 


ee 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Kansas. 





E. M. LEWIS. 





July 1, 1880, I purchased 11 nuclei, 
consisting of 1 queen and 1 lb. of bees 
each—put them at work in movable 
frames filled with comb foundation, 
but the season was so dry that even 
buckwheat and the fall flowers secre- 
ted but very little honey, consequently 
my bees did not have sufficient honey 
for such a winter as followed ; there- 
fore, I, like many others, lost most of 
my bees. But, having the combs and 
hives, I thought I would try it again. 
This time I sent for the same number 
at $3 per nuclei, to be delivered the Ist 
of March, 1881, thinking this time I 
Should sueceed. They worked well 
up till June 9, then we got a great 
storm of wind; rain and hail, which 
destroyed and cut to the ground every- 
thing ut timber and fences. 

Now came the question what shall I 
do with my bees. They must all be 
fed for an indefinate time or die. I 

rocured syrup, and fed them regular- 
y every day for six weeks; then I 
had the bees in good condition, if 
there had been anything for them to 
gather. But thedrouth following the 
Wet spring continued, and I gave up 
in disgust with Kansas as a bee state, 
discontinued feeding, and said they 
might go; I would spend no more 
time or money on them. The result 
Was some 3 or 4 colonies flew away, 
and then came a nice rain, and then 
another and so on. 

There being some buckwheat and 


late flowers, they have laid up enough, 
think, to go through until spring. 
I packed Sin straw and buried 9 ina 








dicated by the particles of comb | clamp as recomended by D. B. Boom- 


hower of N. Y., who published his suc- 
cess in wintering in the JOURNAL. 
Hanover, Kan. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee and Honey Shows. 








A. C. INNIS. 


In attending the State Fair, held 
at Fond du Lac, I was very much 
disappointed at the limited show of 
the products of the apiary as well as 
bee-keepers’ —— Being an ama- 
teur, I went there with the inten- 
tion of learning something of a prac- 
tical nature, but I had the good for- 
tune to makethe acquaintance of Mr. 
A. A. Winslow, of New Holstein, a 
thorough apiarist, and from him ob- 
tained much information, and also a 
good honey extractor. 

I began the season of 1880 with one 
colony, increased to 3, and obtain- 
ed 17 lbs, of honey, wintered with- 
out loss, in the cellar, but owing 
to ignorance, lost 1 by robbing. 
Last spring I purchased 2 more 
colonies increased to 8, which are in 
the best possible condition, and ob- 
tained 220 lbs. honey—17 lbs. being 
extracted. 

My expenditures amount to $38,70; 
the honey obtained amounts to $42,75 
and the 8 colonies, I valueat $48. 

Iam satisfied that it will pay to 
keep bees if done intelligently. Count 
me as a life subscriber to the JourR- 
NAL, for without it I should be like a 
ship at sea without arudder. Iam 
laughed at here asa fanatic, but so 
long asI feel that lam on the right 
track I can sit in my apiary and laugh 
in return at those who are trying to 
make bees pay in the old slip-shod 


wa. 
West Rosendale, Wis., Dec. 22,1881. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Good Pasturage for Bees. 





PHILIP P. NELSON. 





If I should compute, in dollars, the 
benefit the BEE JOURNAL has been to 
me during the past two years, it 
would cause the subscription price to 
look exceedingly reasonable. 

The 10 colonies that I had left in 
the spring increased to 27, which are 
now in first class condition. I didnot 
keep account of the pounds but have 
sold $125.00 worth of honey in one 
and 2b. sections. The income from 
my best colony, in honey and bees at 
present prices, amounts to $56.00. 
My bees are mostly hybrids. I have 
had one Italian queen. Most of the 
native bees here are a sort of a brown 
German kind, but very good bees. 
The Italian blood crosses on them 
with excellent results; producing fine 
workers, gentle to handle. 

I have no trouble to sell honey; the 
great difficulty is to produce enough 
to meet the demand. 

I am a farmer and stock raiser, and 
cannot give my bees the attention 





that I would like to, and yet I cannot 





get all the good from the land unless 
Ihave the honey gathered. This year 
from one pasture I had an income at 
one time of milk, honey, butter, beef, 

ork and mutton, and I might add 
i1orseflesh. I am greatly interested 
in planting for honey; buckwheat 
does not seem to do much good here. 
Turner rasberries and catnip are the 
most eagerly sought after of any 
plants that growhere. Sweet clover 
grows in great profusion along many 
of the lanes; the bees — work on 
it, but I have never seen them go for 
it very lively; it is pretty sure to yield 
some honey, and I have noticed that 
bees that had sweet clover to work on, 
wintered better last winter than those 
that had none. We often get a big 
yield of heartsease honey. I consider 
it about the worst for wintering pur- 
poses, and yet it is fine honey to sell. 

Manteno, Ill., Dec. 28, 1881. 





Farmers’ Home Journal. 


Purity of Honey Guaranteed. 





W. WILLIAMSON. 





At the last annual Convention of 
the State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
the question of adulteration of honey 
was discussed with great earnestness 
and a unanimous resolution passed 
and a committee appointed to prepare 
anew act and endeavor to Gove it 
passed at the present session of the 
Legislatnre. The law at present reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be itenacted by the General 
Assembly of the Commonweath of 
Kentucky, that any person or per- 
sons who shall sell or cause to be sold 
any manufactured honey, unless such 
honey is so represented and designa- 
ted as manufactured honey. shall for 
the first offense, be fined in any sum 
not less than ten nor more than one 
hundred dollars; and for each repeated 
offense shall be fined not less than 
fifty dollars nor more than two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 2. That any personor persons 
who shall sell or cause to be sold any 
such manufactured honey which con- 
tains any substance injurious to 
health, shall, for the first offense, be 
fined in any sum not less than ten nor 
more than one hundred dollars, and 
for each repeated offense shall be fined 
not less than fifty nor more than two 
hundred and tifty dollars; and such 
adulterated articles, by order of court, 
shall be destroyed. 

Sec. 3. This act shal] take effect 
from its passage. 


The adulteration of honey is carried 
on to such an extent that people in 
large cities cannot tell where to pur- 
chase pure honey. Hence the neces- 
sity of a stringent law that cannot be 
evaded (if it is possible to make such 
a law). Such an act would not only 
protect the bee-keepers, but protect 
the public from fraud and deception, 
such as the adulteration of food. It 
is also detrimental to the public 
health, and if a law can be made that 
will guarantee the agen of the food 
we eat, it ought to be made at once. 





Lexington, Ky. 
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Recipe for Making Honey Pop-Corn 
Balls.—Take one pint of extracted | 
honey, putin an iron frying pan and 
boil until very thick, then stir in 
freshly parched corn, and when cool 
mold into balls. These will especially 
delight the children, and the older 
ones will not refuse them. Try them. 

Mrs. A. M. SANDERS. 








Interested.—As a bee-keeper I can- 
not do without the JOURNAL, and even 
if I did not keep bees I should take it 
for the interesting information it con- 
tains on scientific matters. 

L. JOHNSON. 

Walton, Ky., Dec. 26, 1881. 


A Correction.—In the BEE JOURNAL 
of Dec. 14, page 397, H. P. Sayles is 
reported saying that ‘* the Itahans re- 
quired more care and attention than 
the blacks, and he believed, taking 
the season through, that he could get 
more box honey from the blacks than 
the Italians, and a better quality of 
extracted honey.” It was Mr. John 
Hodgson that expressed himself in 
that way respecting the two races of 
bees, and not Mr. Sayles. Mr. Sayles 
was emphatic in expressing his pref- 
erence for Italians to black bees, and 
Mr. Hodgson for blacks in preference 
to Italian bees. Further on in the 
report of the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Convention, on “‘the Yield and In- 
crease of the Present Year,’ Mr. 
Sayles’ increase in stock is omitted 
entirely. He had increased to 38 full 
colonies. His yield and increase was 
regarded as the largest of any one 
present, but leaving out his increase 
of stock, it would not be as large as 
some others. Will you, Mr. Editor, 
make this correction for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

T. E. TuRNER, Sec. pro tem. 





State Society for New Jersey.—In 
BEE JOURNAL for Dec. 7, I sée Mr. 
G. W. Thompson sounds a bugle-note 
for a State Society for New Jersey. 
That is what we want. It is high 
time New Jersey was on her feet in 
this matter. CHAS. H. Rug. | 

Manalapan, N. J., Dec. 23, 1881. 

| 

Bees Wintering Well.—Dees are win- | 
tering nicely so far; they had a good | 
flight on Nov. 30,and again Dee. 18 | 
and 19. They went into winter with | 
plenty of good stores, and we hope | 
will come out much better next spring 
than they did last. The past season | 
was rather poor here, the bees gather- | 
ing but little surplus honey. 

C. A. GRAVES. 
sirmingham, O., Dee. 22, 1881. 





Bees On The Wing.—The season has | 
been mild,so far, and my bees cele- | 
brated Christmas while on the wing, 
on Dec. 24 and 25, 1881. 

Wm. STOLLEY. 
Grand Island, Neb., Dec. 27, 1881. 


/one morning late in November. 


Mild Winter.—Will the continued 
warm sunshine we now have, and have 
had all the fall and winter, cause bees 
to consume more honey than if it were 
colder? Up to this time we have had 
no snow, except, perhaps, 4 an inch 
observable on sidewalks and fences 
We 
have not had ice to exceed one inch 
in thickness and not more than ten 
mornings; days generally are clear 
and warm; bees fly almost every day; 
there isno danger of dysentery. A 
few days ago I heard a farmer say 
that he had some cherry blossoms; 
there is quite a difference between 
this and last winter, up to this time. 
We had 30 to 40 snows and everything 
froze up solid, and remained so until 
Feb. 1. Possibly our winter is vet to 
come. Bees are in good condition, 
and do not appear to be consuming 
but little boney. 

D. W. BELLEMEY. 

Vienna, Ill., Dec. 25, 1881. 


[Yes ; if the weather is cold enough 
to require artificial heat, and yet not 
so intense as to produce the semi-dor- 


mant state incident to extreme win- 
ter.—ED. | 





That Cough Medicine.—Many people 


are probably not aware that much of | 


the linseed oil, especially that termed 
boiled, is adulterated with poisoned 
drugs. Therefore, when doctors rec- 
ommend it for medicine, as Dr. Tin- 
ker has, they should caution the pub- 
lic. Pr. FF." WItCHELL. 
Andover, O., Dec. 27, 1881. 





Questions.—1. Can honey extractors 
be made so as to accommodate two 
different sized frames—Langstroth on 
one side of the comb basket, anda 
frame 11x12 on the other ? 

2. Where quilts are entirely covered 
with propolis, should they be used for 
winter coverings ? 

3. Where natural swarms repeatedly 
fly up from the alighting-board and 
settle again upon a limb, what is the 
best course topursue ? Nearly allmy 
swarms troubled me in this way last 
summer, and sometimes they would 
go to the woods. A.M. SANDERs. 


| Yes; the Excelsior extractor, Nos. 
3,4 and 5, will accommodate Lang- 
stroth and American frames at the 
same time. Nearly all the approved 
patterns can be manufactured toearry 
combs of two sizes. 

2. We would not advise their use. 
3. Probably the best course to pur- 
sue is to clip off about half of one 
wing of the queen, and, if increase is 
wanted, hive them on a new stand; if 
no increase is desired, destroy the 


| 
jqacen cells in the parent hive, clip the 


queen’s wing, and return them.—Eb.] 


Bees in N. W. Michigan.—In accord- 
ance with Mr. Demaree’s suggestion, 
I will say for northwestern Michigan, 
that bees went into winter quarters 
about the middle of November; had 


| Splendid flights Dec. 18, 25 and 26,and 
carried in water both days. The loss 
from my 19 colonies will not exceed a 
| pint, while last year each colony had 
| lost more than that. I have no fears 
for their safety. Gro. E. Hitron. 
Fremont Center, Mich.,Dec. 30, 1881. 


| Mignonette.—I would like informa- 
| tion on the foilowing points: 1. What 
}can I plant in my yard that my bees 
| can feed on ? I have %4 of an acre of 
a black loam, rich and dry. I want 
something that will bloom the same 
|season sown, and be ornamental at 
ithe same time. 2. What isthe proper 
| space between the bottom-bar of a 
|frame and the bottom-board of the 
hive? 3. Will the distance make any 
difference in wintering ? I ama be- 
ginner. I bought 4 colonies of black 
bees last spring, which have increased 
to 9, besides giving me 350 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey. All are in good shape 
for wintering, and have at least 20 lbs. 
of sealed honey each. I am the only 
one keeping bees in this town, and 
have no trouble in mating my queens. 
I cannot discuss bee matters with the 
scientists. but I have the comfort of 
reading the BEE JOURNAL weekly, 
and anxiously await each number. 
A. MONTREVIL. 
| Walkerville, Ont. 


{1. You can plant mammoth mignon- 
ette, sweet basil, and many other an- 
nuals with good ornamental effect and 
remunerative profit. This will also 
give opportunity for planting to ad- 
vantage during the season with bien- 
nials and perennials. 

2. Three-eighths of an inch is the 
proper space to allow between the 
bottom of the frame and the bottom 
| board of the hive. 
| 8. The space in the bottom will make 
no perceptible difference in wintering, 
| unless, indeed, it should run to an ex- 
treme.—ED.] 








Bees in Georgia. —DEAR EDITOR: 
Permit me to congratulate you for the 
successful accomplishment of the 
great task you have ventured upon— 
the establishing of a Weekly bee- 
paper. Now that you have conquered 
the initial difficulties, I trust that the 
path before you will be smooth. The 
past year has not been a prosperous 
one for the bee-keepers in this lati- 
tude. Indeed, the past summer and 
fall have been even more disastrous to 
them than the winter had been to the 
Northern bee-keepers ; for, during the 
unprecedented drouth of 4or5 months 
duration, the bee-forage absolutely 
failed, the queens stopped to lay, the 
colonies dwindled down, the inva- 
sions of the moths could not be 
checked. and thus most of the bee- 
keepers I know lost all their bees. 
| saved mine (kept in my garden in the 
city), only by the closest attention and 
watchfulness; but the colonies are 





now extremely weak. They, of course, 

did notafford any surplus honey during 

the past season. L. KN 
Savanna, Ga., Dec. 23, 1881. 
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Poor ane | Season.—I was nearly 
discouraged last spring when I found 
18 out of 20 colonies of bees had died. 
But | determined to try again and I 
bought 10 colonies, which I increased 
to 28, in good condition for winter. I 
got 335 lbs. of clover honey in 2 lb. 
sections. The season was avery poor 
one for honey in this county, the long 
drought cut the season very short. I 
sold all my honey at 25 cents per Ib. 

Wm. B. McCorMIck. 

Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 5, 1881. 





Sixty Colonies on Summer Stands.— 
Iam pleased to know that the BEE 
JoURNAL isto have smaller pages in 
1882. They are more convenient to 
reserve and handle. Every one who 
as 5 colonies should take the BEE 
JoURNAL. I have 60 colonies on the 
summer stands allin good condition. 
They had a flight on Dee. 14. 
THOS. PIERCE. 
Gansevoort, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1881. 





Making Comb Foundation. —I had 
30 colonies of bees in the fall of 1880 
packed in chaff; all came out alive in 
the spring, 2 were queenless and 1 left 
the hive in April. They had no flight 
trom Nov. 9 till March 6. I increased 
to61, and extracted 2,500 lbs. of honey. 
All have plenty of good honey for 
winter and are in good condition. 

acked the same as last winter. I 
lave tried all kinds of soap to make 
comb foundation with, but had little 
satisfaction. Last summer I used 1 
lb. of honey mixed with one-fourth of 
water; it worked like a charm and 
needs no washing. We have a ma- 
chine to even the sheets and roll them 
out 5 and 6 feet long. DAVID BYER. 

Markham, Ont., Dec. 21, 1881. 





Clock-Work.—Success to the BEE 
JOURNAL. After reading it for the 
past year, I have concluded that the 
editor is like the pendulum of a clock, 
steady, but right on the mark every 
time. While you conduct the BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. Editor, and I keep- 
bees, send it right along to 

a GEO. WILLIAMS. 

Nashua, N. H., Dee. 17, 1881. 





Packed in Chaff—Last spring I had 
2 colonies; 1 increased them to 52. 
and extracted 2,900 lbs. of honey, and 
took 100 lbs. of comb honey, leaving 
them plenty of stores for winter. 

hey are picked in chaff. I believe 
upward ventilation kills, more bees 
than anything else. Ialways put the 
cap down tight with asheet of paper 
under it, and put the hives under the 
chaff in a bin, with a heavy weight on 
the top of the chaff. The tightest one 
always winter the best 

: ARTHUR J. RUSSELL 
Millbrook, Ont., Nov. 22, 1881, 





Successful.—I cannot keep house 
Without the Bez JoURNAL; put me 

own for a subscriber as long as I keep 

es. I began taking the BEE Jour- 
NAL with the first colony of bees, three 
years ago. I have had good success, 
Which I owe in a great measure to the 

EE JOURNAL. A. G. RYKERT. 
Attica, N. Y. Dec. 24, 1881. 


The New Races of Bees.—My bees are 
wintering wellsofar. Ihave not tried 
the new races,and unless I hear better 
reports about them, I think I shall let 
them alone. I can sell extracted honey 
at home for nearly as much as I can 
comb honey. IsAAC SHARP. 
Waveland, Ind., Dec. 29, 1881. 





Poor Bee Pasturage.—This is rather 
a poor location for bees; we depend 
on white clover, and that has failed 
for three seasons. I lost all my bees 
last winter except eight colonies, and 
they were very weak. I obtained no 
surplus, but increased to 31. and fed 
about 200 lbs. of granulated sugar, 
which gives them plenty for winter, 
but some are rather weak in bees. 
Wm. H. RAFTERY. 
Pittsfield, Ill., Dec. 26, 1881. 





Bees in Florida.—Perhaps a line 
from one of your readers, formerly of 
Salem, Ind., but now a sojourner in 
this land of flowers, would be of in- 
terest to your many readers. Bees 
can be kept here in any kind of a shel] 
that will keep out the rain and sun- 
shine, and feed them on anything 
sweet, except glucose—that curse to 
honey-producers. It is no trouble to 
winter bees here, if you leave them 
enough to eat, or will feed them sugar 
cane syrup.if they have not enough 
honey. Those keeping bees here say 
the orange is the best and first plenti- 
ful bloom giving them honey and 
building up their bees to swarming in 
March ; but I think that for success- 
ful honey gathering here I would feed 
up my bees strong, so that I could get 
the surplus honey from orange bloom, 
which can be done, for it would be no 
task to have the colonies strong by 
the middle of February. Should I 
ever stop any season here I would 
try my hand at bee-keeping for our 
Northern trade. The weather is 
warm as our June is usually. We 
have had but one frost here this win- 
ter yet, and it is thought there will be 
no more. The thermometer on Christ- 
mas was 80° at noon. 

; JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 

Waldo, Fla., Dec. 26, 1881. 





Worth $50 a Year to Me.—Please 
send me the JOURNAL as long as you 
and I live. I have received it for 1881, 
and it was worth 25 times its sub- 
scription price to me. 

SAMSON J. HOPKINS. 

Evansville, Wis., Dec. 30, 1881. 





Hybrids as Honey Gatherers.—I have 
12 colonies of bees in winter quarters. 
I have kept bees for 10 years, and, 
seeing so many bad reports last win- 
ter from allover the country, I thought 
it my duty to report my success in 
wintering. During all my experience 
in bee-keeping I have lost only 1 col- 
ony. and that was 9 years ago. Last 
winter I had 7 colonies; all came 
through strong; they never were in 
better condition than last spring. My 
bees and myself were ready for the 
honey harvest. Apples and cherries 
yielded abundantly ; next came white 





only for a few days. Dry weather set 


clover, but, to my disappointment, | f 


in and there was no more honey for 


us. My average crop per colony was: 
about 306 Ibs., allin 2 lb. sections. I 
have 3 colonies of Italians, but like: 
my hybrids best, not for beauty, but 
for honey ——. I sold all my 
honey at 25 cts. per Ib. 
C. H. NAGLE. 

Allentown, Penn., Dec. 18, 1881. 





Enthusiastic Appreciation.—I con- 
sider the BEE JOURNAL indispensa- 
ble. I should be lost without its timely 
hints. Its Convention notes, contain- 
ing the views of the master minds of 
the apiarian world, is enough to make 
the heart of the smaller apiarist leap 
for joy. Long live its editur, who 
fights so valiantly against glucose and 
adulterations generally. have 28 
colonies with blankets over the tops 
and 4 inch strips under. I will give 
the results in the spring. I keep feed 
in dry places for them every warm 
day, of which we have had many, The 
weather is warm and rainy. 

G. W. ASHBY. 

Valley Station. Ky., Dec. 28, 1881. 





Home Market for Honey. — The 
weather is remarkably warm for the 
time of year. My bees are in cellar, 
and, to all appearance, are doing well. 
I leave the entrance below open, keep 
the room perfectly dark, and they are 
as still as mice. I have no fear as 
long as they have plenty of air below. 
I sell all my honey at 25 cents per Ib. 
at Galva. It is in pound boxes with 
label on top of each section, as fol- 
lows: ‘* One ce of pure, unadnl- 
terated comb honey from the apiary 
of J. M. A. Miller.” I find no trouble 
to sell all I have to spare at a good 
price with the above guarantee, and 
those who attempt to use my name to 
sell an inferior article at a reduced 
figure, are cut off. 

J. M. A. MILLER. 

Galva, Ill., Dec. 23, 1881. 


[ Yes; the way to succeed is to de- 
velop the home markets.—ED.] 





What a Contrast.—A year ago, ata 
corresponding date, the earth was cov- 
ered with deep snow; every stream 
and rivulet was frozen over, and the 
merry jingle of sleigh bells resounded 
over hilland dale. To-day the weather 
is as warm as a pleasant May day, and 
in place of the musical jingle of bells 
we had more animated and much 
sweeter music (toour ears) the hum- 
ming of countless numbers of bees. 
So far this winter we have scarcely 
had ten days in succession when our 
bees were not flying one or more days. 
We feel quite safe now, should we get 
acold snap for even six weeks. Our 
bees carried pollen to-day from rye 
and oats, chopped, placed in the yard 
for them. W. H. Srour. 

Pine Grove, Pa., Dec. 28, 1881. 





Wintering Nicely.—I have 80 colo- 
nies of bees in chaff hives. They are 
wintering nicely, and had a flight 
every few days during the winter, so 





ar. F. E. TOWNSEND. 
Hubbardston, Mich., Dec. 29, 1881. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 

DISCOUNTS wil! be given on advertisements 
for the Weekly as follows, if paid in advance: 
10 per cent. discount. 
20 - “ 


(3 months).. B30 
(6 months)....60 “ - 


“ “ 


ws “ 
“ 


(9 months)....60 
(i year) 75 


o ry “ 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Monthly alone, 25 
per cent., payable in advance. 


Discount, for 1 year, in the Semi-Monthly alone, 
40 per cent., payable in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
—Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Special Dotices. 


To Advertisers.—by reference to our 
schedule of rates for advertising by 
the year, it will be seen that consider- 
able reduction has been made. This, 
in connection with our large and in- 
creasing circulation, makes it advan- 
tageous to dealers to avail themselves 
of its weekly visits to the bee-keepers 
of America to make their announce- 
ments for the coming season’s trade. 
We not only offer the best advertising 
medium, but the lowest rates on yearly 
contracts. 


ber of the BEE JOURNAL to those of 
our subscribers for last year who have 
not yet sent on the money for 1882. 
Many of the renewals will be in tran- 
sit in the mails, and those who have 
not yet started the money are hereby 
cordially invited to do so at once, or 
they will receive no more, unless we 
hear from them immediately. 

We invite ALL to promptly renew, 
and save the unnecessary trouble of 
taking the names from our mail list, 
and having to replace them again ina 
few days. Promptness in this will 
save us much valuable time and 
perplexity. 

Once in a while we receive a rather 
uncourteous letter because the BEE 
JOURNAL is discontinued when the 
time is out that has been paid for. We 
try to please all our subscribers, but it 
is not an easy task forus to determine 
who does and who does not want it 
so continued; so we must ask to be 
informed on the subject. 

Now, if all who desire it continued 
would drop us a postal card, or men- 
tion it when they are sending a remit- 
tance, it would save us much trouble 
and themselves the annoyance of 
having the JOURNAL stopped. 


«Thousands have used Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure for rhuematism after all 
other remedies had failed, and have 
experienced instant relief. lw4t 


Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

ia nadeedun ws 
Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 











How to get the Weekly Bee Journal 
free of cost for 1882.—Until further | 


notice. any subscriber who desires to | 
obtain a good book on apiculture, can | 
have either Cook’s Manual, Quinby’s | 
New Bee-Keeping, or Novice’s A BC, | 
bound in cloth, postpaid, and the} 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one year, 
for $3.00; or with King’s Text-Book, 
or Blessed Bees (a romance), bound 
in cloth, for $2.75. The JOURNAL and 
all five books for $6.00. This is a rare | 
chance to get a good library on bee- 
keeping. A person can sell the books 
for their published price, $6.00, and 
get the Weekly BEE JOURNAL free 
for his trouble. 


which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
ooo 
t= Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


—————_ ewe 


To Promote a Vigorous Growth of the 
hair, use Parker’s Hair Balsam. It 
restores the youthful color to gray 
hair, removes dandruff, and cures itch- 
ing of the scalp. lw4t 


—__—_—_——__ # > @ +e 


> When changing a postoflice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 

—_——_ #2 4 —.2e—______- 

t= Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


**How do You Manage,” said a lad 








Those having already paid for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 1882 may 


send for the books alone and deduct | Ginger Tonic ee was the reply, 
f 
| 


the $2 already sent for the JOURNAL. 


This offer will be withdrawn on Jan- | 


uary 10th. 


to her friend, ‘‘to appear so happy all 
| the time?” “I always have Parker’s 


and thus keep myse 


and family in 
| good health. 


1 WhenI am well I al- 
ways feel good-natured.” See other 
| column. lw4t 


Special Notice.—We send this num- 





Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JouRNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
” “ 3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882, 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper, 
s.— “ cloth. 


6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s, 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 

Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882, 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

t= Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 
of merchandise of less weight than 8 
ounces. Canadians will please re- 
member this when ordering Binders. 

= Look at the wrapper label and 
see that proper credit is given for 
money sent us, within 2 weeks. If it 
does not then appear, please send us 
a Postal Card, and we shall with 
pleasure make the correction, for an 
error may occur during the rush at 
this season, though we endeavor to be 
careful to always give proper credit. 


os 








The Apiary Register will be ready to 
send out next week. 

It devotes 2 pages to each colony, 
embracing between twenty and thirty 
headings, neatly ruled and printed, 
with space at bottom for remarks, and 
so arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 
Each book will also contain printed 
rules for the apiary, and twelve pages 
ruled and printed for an apiary cash 
account. As each book is intended 
for aseveral years’ record, it is gotten 
up on first class paper, and strongly 
bound in full leather covers. There 
will be three sizes, sent postpaid, at 
the following prices: 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 so teete 1 50 
** 200 colonies +90 pages .. 200 
The larger ones can be used for a 

few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. We have added 
these to our new Premium List for 
getting up Clubs for the JOURNAL. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 





BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a. m., Jan. 2, 1882. ) 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The market is lively and prices steady. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
boxes, 18@22¢ ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


@xc. 
BEESWAX—Prime quality, 18@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—trThe supply is full, and trade is lively. 
We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 1N@22c; dark, in small boxes, 15@17c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1ic.; dark, 8@9c. 
BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 2144@23c. 
THORN & CO., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-pound combs are a desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large quantity could be 
gold at 20@22e., according to quality. 

BEESWAX—Prime quality, 25c. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 


HONEY.—But little on the market, and prices 
are not quoted. 

BEESWAX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
pure,2!1@ 22c.; grease wax, 1lc.—Baltimore Market 
Journal. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONEY.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25c.— 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HONEY.—The supply and demand are alike 
nominal. 

BEESWAX — Best light 23@25c.—Philadelphia 
Merchants’ Guide. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—Comb honey has been a little dull for 
aweek, but prices are unchanged. We sell best 
white 1 lb. sections at 22¢c.; 2d best, 20c., and dark 
18¢c; 2 lb. sections, 17@20c. Extracted, 12c. in 
small packages; 11c. in ha!f bbis. 

BEESWAX—22@25c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Plentiful and slow for all save choice 
bright comb.-this sold readily; comb at 18@22c.; 
strained and extracted 9@11c. to 1244c.—top rates 
for choice bright in prime packages. 

BEESWAX—Selling lightly at 19@20c. 

R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—The southern boat this week brought 
168 cases, principally comb. It is next to impossi- 
bie to tind buyers at current figures, except where 
& case or two is retailed to some small dealer. 
There would be no trouble in placing all offerings 
to wholesale buyers, if concessions were made, but 
this holders are endeavoring to avoid, at the same 
time being anxious to realize. 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to good, 10@ 
l4c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 834@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8¢e. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY—Our honey trade is a little slow just 
now, perhaps because of the unfavorable weather; 
butit has been first-class. My sales during two 
Weeks in the month of October amounted to 
22,000 Ibs. of extracted honey—more honey than I 
ever sold in two weeks before. About 15,000 lbs. of 
the above was sold by the barrel, and almost all the 
balance in our square pound jars, and all these 
latter. with the exception of about 10 gross, were 
sold in our city, partly in shipping orders and partly 
incrates for the trade. Pound glass jurs are by 
far the handsomest retail packages. They do not 
sell in Chicago nor in New York because adultera- 
tors have spoiled the retail trade especially for ex- 
tracted —~ o They used giass jars. But I doubt 
very much whether I should have created a retail 
market for extracted honey with the same success 
ad I not adopted the square glass jar. I adopted 
it because adulterators were using the round bot- 
tles. For 10 and 25 lb. packages nothing is handier 
than tin buckets, and I have a good trade forthem 
from druggists, bakers, retail grocers, etc. 
I pay 8@11e. for extracted honey on arrival, and 


16@18¢., for choice ¢ 
BEESWAX : re, ON Bt 


Bees for Sale. 


I will sell 500 Colonies of Black Bees, 

in Hives from one to three years old, to be deliv- 

ered at depot at Albany, N. Y.,as svonas May 1, 

1882. I have had 15 years‘ experience in the bee 

businees, and claim to know what constitutes a 

good colony. Persons wishing to bey wil please 
A. SNYDER, 


write to ° 
4 Clarksville, Albany Co.. N. Y. 


lwtf 
ANTED-—By a young man, a situation as 
APIARIST. Have had7 years’ experi- 
ence in bee-keeping, and thoroughly understand 
the requirements of the business. Good references 
given. Address M. G. BEALS, East Hardwick, Vt. 


lwitp 
§. 
h 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEEN 






TTTITTT TT TTT TT TTT, 50 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
Full Colony, with Tested 

Queen, before July 1...... 12.00 


Same, after July 1 
Tested Queen, 


after July 1.. 2.50 
per half doz., 
13.5 


after July 1 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 


THE RURAL CANADIAN, 


A Fortnightly Journal of 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Affairs. 
Edited by W. F. CLARKE, and 


Published at 5 Jordan street, Toronto, Ontario. 
Canada, at $1.00 a year, by C. Blackett Robinson, 
Liberal inducements to local agents. 44mttf 


C, Olm's Comb Foundation Machine, 


(2 Send for Sample and Circular. 
lsmtf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ry 
ee ee 
Is a 32-page, weeny Illustrated Monthly Magazin 
devoted to 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCE 
It has the largest corps of practical breeders as editor 
of any journal of its classin Americ . and is 
THE FINEST POULTRY JOURNAL IN TEE WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins January es - 
1,00 per year. ‘imen Copy, 10 cents. 
° — C J. WARD. Editor and Proprietor. 


182 CLARK S8T., CHICAGO 
WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 


AGENT Book. Sells at Sight, Double your money 
AddressDr.Chase’sPrintingHouse,AnnArbor,Mich 
36mlyp 


SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Golden Honey Plant. 
Melilot Clover, 
White Clover. 
Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 





















Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 





t.—18@22c., on arrival. I have paid 
Cc. F. MUTH. 


25¢c. per lb. for choice lots. 











ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


Dealer in all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


AND 
HONEY AND BEESWAX, 
974 West Madison Street, 


CHICACO, ILL. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
sent FREE upon application. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COME FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


See! See! See! 


The Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, 


This journal begins its fourth yearin a new dress, 
has been increased in size to 32 pages, is a live, pro- 
gressive monthly, edited by practical bee-keepers, 
and is richly worth the subscription price, which is 
$1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three months on trial 
for 25 cents. Sample copy free. Our price list of 
Apiarsan Supplies is now ready, and you will con- 
sult your best interests by securing a copy before 
you order. Address, = 
HOUCK & PEET, 


Canajoharie, N, WY. 


Americay Bee Ponrenal 


VOLUME FOR i880, 


Bound in paper covers. A few copies for sale at 
$1.00, postpaid to any address. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Imtf 








Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in ives, Honey Extractors, Artifi- 
cial Comb, Section Honey Boxes, al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress on a postal card, written plainly, to 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


These Pails have a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon and 
half gallon pails have a bail or handle, the quarts 
and pints have none, 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, put inside 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. ‘I'hese pails 
are very useful for many other purposes, after be- 
ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The fol- 
lowing are the prices : 





Per Doz. Per 100 

Gallon, holding 10 lbs. of honey.... $1.80.... $12.00 
Half Gallon,“ 5 pi 7 ow Bie. Be 
uart, » = - en 1.20.... 7,00 
int, > —_ oo i aa wee * | 


COLORED LABELS. 


I now have on hand two sizes of Colored Labels 
for these tin pails (one size for pints and quarts 
and another for half-gallons and gallons), and can 
su ply any quantity of either size, by mail, post- 
paid, at 1 centeuch. When 100 0r more of either 
size is ordered, I will print your name and address 
onthem without extra charge. Prices for larger 


quantities than 200 given upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 





972 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


972 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


Dunham ‘Foundation Mill, 


Patented July 28th, 1881. 
§@” New Circular and Samples free. gg 
ismtf FRANCES DUNHAM, DePere, Wis. 





HIVES AND SECTIONS. 


We are in better shape than ever to furnish Bee 











Hives and Sections, having remodeled our ma- 
chinery,and put everything in tip-top order for 
the coming season. We make a specialty of our 
**BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION. 
We have not sold any rights to manufacture, there- 


fore we are the sole manufacturers in the United 
States. Send for Price List. 


JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Wis., Dec., 1831. 


boyy persons having infringed upon 


our Patent ‘One-Piece Section,” we hereby | 
give notice, that we sball prosecute all manufac- | 
We shall not molest bee-keepers for | 
USING those purchased before Dec. Ist, 1881, but | 


turers. 


hereby caution them against buying any except 


those bearing our stamp. It hus been reported by | 
some that it is our intention only to prosecute bee- | 


keepers for using those One-Piece Sections here- 


tofore purchased ; this is wholly untrue and false. | 


JAS. FORNCROOK & CO 


Watertown, Wis., Dec. 15, 1881. Sismtf 





Quinby’s New Bee- Keeping. 
—_— BEE-KEEPERS 


— If you desire the 
benefit of an ex- 
erience which 
as enabled us tof 
secure 32,809 Ibs. i 
of honey from 160 eam 
—— of bees 
z uring the present ‘ 
BEE KEEPING season. send fori sy 
ag our book. It con-Z 7] aie 
). BY MAILE tains 270 pages, cei 
SSE «= with 100 illustrations, and is fully 
up tothe times. Price, by mail, 
81.50. We sell everything used in advanced 
bee-culture. Send for our illustrated circular. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
MOHAWK, NEW YORK. 


READ THIS. 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIST. 


We are the oldest breeders of Italian bees and 
manufacturers of apiarian supplies in New Eng- 
land. Our experience dates back tothe first ex- 
periments of Mr. Langstroth in the movable comb 
system. Send for our price list of bees, queens 
and supplies, before making your purchases for 
1882. Address, WM. W. CARY & SON, 

Imtf Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Pa 
NEW hohy 


46smtf 








G M. DOOLITTLE says our THIN VAN- 
« DEVORT FOUNDATION stands one notch 
higher than natural comb, and beats all others. 
He has tried it. Send for samples and prices. 
lwlt G. W. STANLEY & BRO., Wyoming, N. Y. 








FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. We make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


* GHAS. DADANT & SON, 


52smtf Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 





} A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 





a 


CHICACO, ILL. 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, 
HONEY AND BEESWAX, 


a 
: 
E 
z 
Ts 
a 
(a 
ee 
< 
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972 West Madison Street, 





All buy Dodge’s Summer and Winter Top and En- 
trance Feeder and Upward Ventilator. It feeds 
syrup, candy, sugar, comb, or extracted honey, or 


| any suitable bee food,in a temperature correspond- 
| ing with the interior of the hive ; a perfect upward | 


ventilator, without loss of heat. Needs no testi- 
monials; 1 sample captures every bee-keeper. 
The bottom of the feeder can be tin, wood, paper, 
cloth, etc. I prefer cloth under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances as on sample. Sample, by mail, 30c. 
Per doz., via express, 82.00, 

E. DODGE, Fredonia, N. Y. 


| Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, and manufac- 
| turer and dealer in all kinds of Apiarian Stores. 


slw3t 





BARNES’ PATENT 


Foot Power Machinery 


os CIRCULAR and 


/ ROL 
of) SCROLL SAWS, 


apy | Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
~~ general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, gc. These ma- 
7 chines ure espéciall 
to Hive Making. It will pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48 page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa ——— production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, #1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot fail tointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—$1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00}; paper, 75e. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey : or, successful manage- 
ment of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects . Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transterring— 
Itahanizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees— Marketing Honey, 
ete. itis published in English and German.— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory :—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turmshes the 
facts and arguments todemonstratethem. 1Sc, 


Honey, as Foed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This —— discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey forthe 
Market; Honey as 100d. giving recipes tor making 





| hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 


adapted | 


Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines.etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 


| Itis intended for consumers, and should be scat- 


tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 


| everywhere. Published in English and German, 
| Price tor either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Gc,. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 

Essays on thissubject. read before the Centennial 

| Bee-Keepers’ Assoc:ation. The Prize—#25 in gold 

—wasawarded to Prot Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given infull. Price, 1Oc. 


The Hive I Use— Being a Soseription of the 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 


| ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
| Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in_their apiary. This 


| contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth: 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views ob 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should bein every family, and 


ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
| 


tood products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered astood. 200 pages. 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trace Se- 
| crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., .f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 2Se. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
It is really a lightning calculator, well bound, = 
| Slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. 5 Morocco, $1.50. 


Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill,—A treatise 00 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c.- 


Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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